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THE DATE OF GREENE'S “ MENAPHON.” 

It is scarcely necessary to lay much stress upon 
the importance of dates to a literary historian. 
Without exact statements as to the time when any 
production of the author with whom we are engaged 
Was written or published, we continually run the 
risk of falling into an error in distinguishing the 
— phases of the development of his genius. 

e remark made by Guizot about the historical 
character may be fully applied also to the literary 
character. Like the historical, the literary character 
is not always in unison with itself; it has its 
various moments of development, of which each one 
brings to the surface this or that prominent feature. 
These moments of deve lopment of literary character 
are reflected in its contemporaneous productions, 
and therefore dates, fixing the time of the appear- 
ance of this or that literary production, offer in- 
dispensable assistance to the literary historian, 
giving him a firm stand-point and trustworthy 
criterion for the verification of his conclusions. 

hat I say is, I hope, sufficient to explain why I 
attach such importance to the time of the appear- 
ance of Greene’s Menaphon. Hitherto we have 

m accustomed to repeat after Haslewood, that 
the first edition of Greene’s Me naphon appt ared in 
1587 ; but who has ever seen that edition, or where 








does any mention of itoccur? Such questions as these 
we scarcely venture to put. It is useless to look 
for any mention of this edition in Ames, Herbert, 
Beloe, Malone’s Catalogue, or Registers of the 
Stationers’ Company. Mr. J. P. Collier, after 
labouring more than half a century in the field of 
Elizabethan literature, has never had the good 
fortune to see it. The latest bibliographer, W. C. 
Hazlitt, although he does not doubt that Greene’s 
Menaphon appeared in print in 1587, still confesses 
that of this edition he can procure no account 
(Handbook to Popular, Poetwal, and Dramatic 
Literature, p. 238). Having learnt from Mr. 
Cooper’s excellent work (Athene Cantabr., vol. ii. 
p. 301), that the firm belief in the existence of this 
edition is founded upon the fact that there is a 
mention of it in Greene’s Euphues, his Censure to 
Philautus, published in 1587. I have carefully 
examined this edition, now in the British Museum, 
but, to my astonishment, I did not find in it any 
mention of Me naphon ; on the contrary, in the 
1589 edition of Menaphon there really is a mention 
of Euphues, his Censure to Philautus, from which 
it is evident that Menaphon, according to the design 
of its author, was intended to represent the answer 
of Camillas to Euphues on his Censure to Phil- 
autus :— 

“. ... but resting upon your favours, I have thus 
farre adventured to let you see Camillas Alarum to 
Euphues, who thought it necessarie not to let Euphues 
Censure to Philautus passe without requital.” (To the 
Gentlemen Readers.) 

Thus, it is evident that the belief in an edition 
of Menaphon prior to 1589 is founded upon a mere 
misunderstanding, and we cannot avoid wondering 
that it should have maintained its ground so long. 
But nevertheless, of the absence of any evidence as 
to an edition of Menaphon in 1587, there is internal 
evidence, throwing a doubt upon the possibility of 
its appearance at the time specified. Every one 
who has undertaken to read Greene’s prose works 
in chronological order, has probably remarked that 
his latest productions are much less full of conceits 
and euphuisms than the first, which were written 
under the powerful influence of John Lilly’s cele- 
brated romance. Hallam (Literature of Europe, 
fourth edition, vol. ii. p. 2186), while severely 
blaming the style of Greene’s Pandosto (1588) for 
these faults, does justice to his pamphlet Never too 
Late (1590), designating it as “unaffected and 
pathetic.” But Greene did not at once arrive at 
that simplicity—so far as simplicity was possible 
for him ;- in his other works, written in the interval 
between Pandosto and Never too Lat a specially in 
Menaphon, there arealready indications of a desire to 
write more simply, to avoid unnecessary comparison, 
playing upon words, &c.; and I myself have no 
doubt at all, that it is precisely on account of this 
striving after simplicity—an insufficiently resolute 
one, if the truth must be told—that Thomas Nash, 
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who was not very partial to Lilly and hisgaffecta- 
tions, bestowed on his friend deserved praise (in 
his “ Adress to the Gentlemen students of both 
Universities,” prefixed to Greene’s Menaphon):— 

“To leave these (i.¢. authors) to the mercie of their 
mother tongue, I come (sweet friend) to thy arcadian 
Menaphon, whose attire, though not so statelie, yet 
comelie,“dooth"entitle thee above all other to that tem- 
perdtim dicendi modus, which Tullie in his Orator 
termeath true eloquence.” 

It is remarkable, that in Menaphon Greene 
himself begins to indulge in pleasantries about the 
style of his model. When the heroine of the 
romance, Samela, replies to the compliments of her 
suitgr,-Melicertus, in the, style of Lilly’s Euphues, 
the author adds, on his own account, the following 
remarks :—— 

**Samela made this reply because she heard him so 
superfine, as if Ephebus had learned him to refine his 
mother’s tongue ; wherefore thought he had done it of 
an inkhorn desire to be eloquent and Melicertus thinking 
that Samela had learned with Lucilla to anatomize wit 
and speak none but similes, imagined she smoothed her 
talke to be thought like Sapho, Phaos paramour.” 

I will not at present undertake to decide under 
what influence this striving after simplicity of style 
was developed in Greene—in all probability Nash 
contributed to this result more than any one else— 
a striving which characterizes a new tendency in 
his literary career, but the very fact of its existence 
speaks for itself. In this manner our doubts about 
the publication of Greene’s Menaphon in 1587 are 
confirmed by the internal history of his genius. 
But besides this, there is another circumstance 
which has a marked importance with respect to this 
question. Nash, in his above-mentioned “ Adress,” 
mentions his Anatomie of Absurditic, which ap- 
peared in 1589, as a forthcoming book, but he 
would scarcely have used such an expression about 
a book which was only to appear two years later. 

“Tt may be my Anatomie of Absurditie may acquaint 
you ere long with myskill in surgery, wherein the deseases 
of art more merrily discovered may make our maimed 
ee put together their blanks unto the building of an 
20spital,” 

All this internal and external evidence leads me 
to think that the 1589 edition of Greene’s Menaphon, 
of which there still exists an entry in the registers 
of the Stationers’ Company (published by Mr. 
Collier in “N. & Q.” 2"¢ 8. xii. 302), was the first 
edition. I take the special pleasure in remarking, 
that doubt was first thrown upon the existence of 
the 1587 edition of Menaphon by Mr. J. P. Collier 
in a note to the above-mentioned entry, but, un- 
fortunately, he appears afterwards to have altered 
his opinion; at least, in his Bibliogr. Account of 
Early Engl. Liter. (vol. i. p. vi.), he again stands up 
for the 1587 edition of Menaphon, although on this 
occasion he adds, that he never saw any edition of 
Menaphon earlier than 1589. I shall be very grate- 
ful if my remarks call forth a conclusive reply from 
some of the erudite correspondents of “ N. & Q.,” 





such as may supply me with precise information 


about the 1587 edition of Menaphon, and so may 
compel me to. withdraw from the literary heresy 
into which I have involuntarily fallen while studying 
the works of the unfortunate Robert Greene. 
Nicnotas SToroseyKo, 





JOTTINGS IN BY-WAYS. 
I. DRAYTON AND SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 

N. Bfaxter], in his Sir P. Sidney’seOurania, 
printed in 1606, and finished and probably com- 
posed after the accession of James, "writes thus 
(sig. L. v. 4):— ", 

“© noble Drayton, well didst thou rehearse 4 

Our damages in dryrie sable verse.” 
and in_the margin, “ Drayton upon the death of 
8. P. 8.” Referring to this, Mr. J. P. Collier, in 
his Bibliogr. Account (i. p. 59) says, “and what is 
more remarkable [he] gives us the information that 
Drayton had written a poem on the death of Sidney. 
It has, we apprehend, been lost with various other 
similar elegies, and must have preceded anything 
by Drayton that has come down to us.” After- 
wards (p. 225 ?) “it can hardly be Eclogue 4 of the 
1593 edition.” But even on first view, why should 
it be any other than this eclogue, or, its transformed 
form, Eclogue 6 of the later edition, each being 
from beginning to end a lament “upon the death 
of Sir P. Sidney.” The Countess of Pembroke’s 
lainent is a pastoral lay; Ludovic Bryskett mourned 
him in two poems, one an eclogue; and A. W.’s 
chief piece on his death is an eclogue also. Like 
these, Drayton doubtless chose this form as best 
befitting a lament for the author of the Arcadia ; 
and in memory of Walsingham, without other 
excuse than perhaps fashion, and that he was 
Sidney’s father-in-law, Watson wrote his eclogue 
of Melibceus. 

But besides this, Baxter appears to have written 
with word-reminiscences of the eclogue floating in 
his ears. Immediately after the lines quoted he 
calls Sidney by Drayton’s eclogue name, “ Elfin,” 
when the Countess, recovering from her swoon at 
sight of the ghostly appearance— 

** Behelde the Elfin of Arcadia 
And cride dear brother do not temporise.”’ 
And while Drayton’s introductory verses are full 
of dreary lament on the part of Wynken, who can 
do nothing but moan, the first verse of the elegiac 
song opens thus :— 
“ Melpomone put on thy a —— 
And set thy sung unto the doleful base, 
And with thy sable veil shadow thy face : 
With weeping verse 
Attend his hearse.” 
And in the second is— 
« And in his dreary fatal obsequy,” 
sounds which appear to recur in Baxter's “ rehears- 
ing in dreary sable verse.” When, therefore, we 
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have an eclogue lamenting Sidney, and when we 
have set in this eclogue two different elegies in the 
1593 edition, and the undated later one respectively, 
and when we find in one of them these word-remi- 
niscences to boot, it seems unnecessary to invent a 
further poem, for which there is not only no evi- 
dence, but no ground of conjecture. All that is 
needed is to give the eclogue an earlier date than 
has hitherto been assigned to it. The laments in 
Spenser's collection were doubtless written soon after 
Sidney’s death, but they did not appear in print 


till 15917 Brinstey NIcHoison. 





NINH EXTRACT FROM MY OLD MS. NOTE- 

BOOK. 

[Time Henry VIII.]} 
Prophecies No. 5. 
THE BEST CAST. 

«« Allwayes the vj. is the best cast of the dyce, 

When y* ace beryth up y* vj. then shall england be 
a payradice/ 

When vj. & iiij. sett all of one syde, 

then y* worde of vj. shalbe spred full wyde, 

When iij. & ij. holld nott all one assent/ 

then shall there be anewe kyng/ & a newe parla- 
mentt.” 

This, I think, refers to Charles I. So long as 
he lived in accord with his parliament all went 
“merry as a marriage bell”; but as soon as he fell 
to loggerheads with the House of Commons, both 
the litigants were set aside. 

I explain thus : vj. “the best cast of the dyce,” is 
the crown ; iiij. the clergy ; iij. the peers or lords ; 
ij. the commons ; “ace” the people. 

By substitution we read (omitting the first line, 
which is of the nature of an axiom) :— 

When the people support the crown, England is a paradise; 
When the crown and clergy are at one, 

the word of the king is universally respected ; 

But when the lords and commons are at variance, 

the king and commons will both be set aside. 

This can hardly be called a prophecy. It is more 
apophthegmatic than prophetic. The apophthegms 
are disguised under symbols, and have found 
verification in history ; so far forth, therefore, they 
are predictions, they predict what will happen if 
certain conditions concur, but this is not prophecy 
proper. Prophecy has no concern with effect and 
cause, principles and their results; it is simply the 
foretelling of a future event, and that is all. 

The fulfilment of an apophthegm may have oc- 
curred over and over again in times past, and 
ought to be repeated as often as the conditions of 
the apophthegm are repeated ; but prophecy, being 
arbitrary and special, has only one fulfilment, un- 
less, indeed, like many Scripture prophecies, the 
first fulfilment is the type of a future antitype. 

Our seer says “ When y® ace beryth up y® yj. 
then shall england be a payradice”; in other 
words, so long as the people support the crown, all 

shall go smoothly and well in England. This is 


. 








an apophthegm applicable to all times ; and ex- 
perience confirms its truth. 

The seer goes on to say : “ When vj. & iiij. sett 
all of one syde; then y* worde of vj. shalbe spred 
full wyde,” which we have rendered thus : “When 
the crown and clergy are at one, the word of the 
king shall be universally respected.” This is 
another political aphorism which history has con- 
firmed. Not to go back beyond the Conquest, it 
is quite certain that the troubles of Henry II. 
were due to his quarrel with Becket. The same 
may be said of John. If the pope and clergy had 
not sided with the barons, John might have ridden 
out the storm. Henry VIII. renounced the pope, 
but the clergy of our land were already leavened 
with the leaven of Luther, so that this was no ex- 
ception. The next great instance was in the*reign 
of Charles I., when the bias of the king was to- 
wards Rome, while that of the nation was puri- 
tanical. Here then was a great religious gap, and 
the “word of the king” was but as sounding 
brass and a tinkling cymbal. In the reign of 
James II. it was the same, and James had but a 
name to reign. His kingly power was a rope of 
sand. These illustrations, which might be multi- 
plied, suffice to justify the apophthegm ; that, so 
long as the king and clergy are of one mind, the 
power of the king will be respected, but when the 
king sets himself in antagonism to his clergy, it is 
not the clergy who will suffer but the king. 

The last apophthegm is this : “ When 1ij. & ij. 
holld nott all one assent/ then shall there be anewe 
kyng & a newe parlamentt,” that is, when the two 
houses of legislature are at variance, the king and 
commons will both be set aside. This certainly 
was the case with Charles I. and his parliament. 
The lords and commons were “cat and dog,” the 
king fell, and the parliament was most cavalierly 
dismissed by Cromwell. 

So, again, in the reign of his son James ; the 
commons were Protestant and the lords Catholic. 
There was no accord between them, and the con- 
sequence was that both king and commons fell a 
sacrifice. When William was to be invited over, 
a parliament had to be improvised for the nonce. 
The lords convened those who had been returned 
to any parliament in the reign of Charles II., to 
which they added the corporation of London, and 
this olio was dubbed “the House of Commons,” a 
course merely to give colourable colour to a fore- 
gone conclusion. 

Apophthegms and propheciesare not to be strained 
beyond “the compass of their wit,” but are to be 
liberally construed. “Czesar intreats, not to con- 
sider in what case thou stand’st, further than he is 
Cesar.” So allowed, and so interpreted, there is 
truth in our oracle ; “ Apollo be my judge.” 

E. CopHam BREWER. 

Lavant, Chichester. 
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Tue Duration or Criminat Taiacs.—It may 
be of interest just now to draw attention to the 
length of criminal trials in modern times, and the 
co! uent necessity for adjournments on the 
ground of actual physical necessity. In ancient 
times trials never lasted beyond a day. Mr. 
Burke said trial by jury was unfit for cases which 
did not lie within the compass of a day ; and it 
was not until modern times that they lasted longer. 
In the case of Lord George Gordon, in 1781, Lord 
Mansfield sat from eight in the morning until five 
next morning ; and as he and the jury were able 
to sit, he felt himself bound in law to do so. 
But when trials came to last several days it was 
physically impossible. In the case of Elizabeth 
Canning, tried for perjury, and which excited 
immense interest, the trial lasted fifteen days. 
In the State trials for treason in 1794, Thelwall’s 
lasted four days, Horne Tooke’s six, and Hardy's 
nine days. Of course in such cases it was physi- 
cally impossible to sit on without intermission, and 
accordingly Lord Kenyon and the judges resolved 
that they had power to adjourn, but only, as Lord 
Kenyon stated, on the ground of actual physical 
necessity. This was laid down in 1796, and in 
1819 Lord Tenterden applied the same rule to 
trials for misdemeanour. Until the Tichborne 
case no one had ever conceived that there was 
power to adjourn a criminal trial for any other 
cause ; and a long train of learned judges—Gurney, 
Cresswell, Wightman, Willes, and Watson—held 
that it was inadmissible to adjourn for purposes 
of evidence, though it might be admissible to 
suspend the trial for a short time for the attendance 
of witnesses in consequence of some unavoidable 
accident. Even in civil cases adjournment is only 
allowed by a statute passed in 1854, and that 
statute does not apply to criminal cases. The 
adjournments in the Tichborne case for purposes of 
evidence are, therefore, unprecedented in our law, 
especially the first adjournment, which was not for 
the attendance of witnesses, but for the discovery 
of new evidence. LF.F 


Tae “QvartTerty Review” anp “ Tres” 
on Hottayp Hovuser.—The Saturday Review 
(November 15) has very significantly commented on 
the improbability of a story told in the Quarterly 
of the last Lady Holland making Brunel, the Great 
Western engineer, oblige her on one occasion by 
“slackening the pace of the express train to less 
than twenty miles an hour in spite of the protesta- 
tions of the passengers.” If this were true (which 
seems impossible) the story conveys a grave re- 
flection on the character of Brunel. 

But if the imperious lady could compel Brunel, 
can it be pretended that she could govern the 
lightning’s course? The Quarterly Review says, 
“she had a superstitious dread of lightning ; and 
there is a story of her dressing up her maid in her 


own clothes to attract the bolt intended for herself.” 
This story would represent Lady Holland as cruelly 
selfish, if it could Te supposed possible that her 
superstition extended to endowing lightning with 
volition. The writer, indeed, must be superstitious 
who repeats a story about lightning aiming a bolt 
at Lady Holland. “ The bolt intended for herself” ! 

The writer does not seem very well informed 
about Holland House. He tells a story about “a 
venerable tree in the grounds,” to which Rogers 
addressed verses, to which Lord Wensleydale 
appended a distich. This tree is not in Holland 
House grounds, but in Ampthill Park, long 
tenanted by Lord Wensleydale, and now inhabited 
by his widow. 

It is not difficult to detect the same pen in the 
articles on Holland House in the Quarterly and in 
the Times. Is there no one surviving so far in- 
terested m Lady Holland’s reputation and able to 
contradict the material point of a revolting story 
told by the Times as a piece of gossip, that the 
lady “ caused the Burial Service to be performed 
by a beneficed clergyman (who, we hope, was not 
privy to the secret) over the body of a kid, having 
just given out that the funeral was that of a 
daughter by her first husband, whom his family 
had threatened to take from her?” TRUTH. 


Tue Insignia oF THE KyicutTs THE 
Garter IN 8. Georce’s Cuaret, Winpsor.— 
The Times of October 24th contains the customary 
paragraph, informing us that on the preceding day 
“Garter” King-at-Arms attended in the Chapel 
Royal, at Windsor, for the purpose of placing the 
banner, helmet, sword, and stall-plate on and over 
the stall henceforth to be occupied by a newly- 
created knight of the most noble Order of the 
Garter. 

I wish to inquire if at the same time Garter 
proceeded to rectify the very curious and anomalous 
appearance which has for many years back been 
presented by a large number, perhaps by the 
majority, of the crests which are placed upon the 
helms of the “ Knights-subjects.” No one who 
has the smallest. knowledge of Heraldry—who has 
ever examined a collection of armorial medizval 
seals, or turned over the pages.of illuminated 
MSS.—requires to be told that the beasts and 
birds borne as crests on the helms of the knights 
of old, were so placed as to look forward in the 
direction in which the bearer was going, and facing 
the foe. But on the helms of the knights of the 
noblest order of European chivalry, the beasts are, 
or at least were recently, placed “ broadside on,” 
in a manner suggestive of nothing but turning tail 
and running away ! 

I submit that the stag of bold Buccleuch, the 
blue lion of the Bruces, the wolf of the Gowers, 
the black bull of Ashley, the lion of Richmond, 
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but scurvy treatment at the hands of our highest 
heraldic authorities ; and this is the less defensible 
because & very cursory examination of the ancient 
stall plates which remain would show them how 
crests were borne of old, and how they ought still 
to be represented. 

Above the stalls of the Chevaliers de la Toison 
dOr, in the Burgundian Chapel at Dijon, the 
crests of the knights were so placed, on either side, 
as always to look towards the high altar ; but then 
the helmets were contournés also. When I was 
last in the chapel of St. George at Windsor, the 
animals which figured as the crests of the knights 
who occupy the stalls upon the north side, turned 
their tails towards the altar in a manner which 
some might, perhaps, consider. truly Protestant, 
but which I am sure was not in accordance with 
the customs of the knights of old. It is not too 
much to say that no foreign herald or antiquarian 
could enter St. George’s Chapel without finding in 
such an arrangement a source of wonder, if not of 
amusement. 

In thus directing attention to a manifest impro- 
priety, I only hope that its speedy correction (if 
this has not already been effected) may save the 
present learned and courteous members of the 
College of Arms, who may be responsible for it, 
from the danger of incurring a sneering reproach, 
which I believe to be generally inapplicable to 
them, but which was once directed with some 
justice against their predecessors,—“ You silly 
people! you don’t understand your own silly 
business !” Joux Woopwarp. 
St. Mary’s Parsonage, Montrose. 


Lire arter Decarrtatiox.— Every one is 
familiar with the dismal stories which French 
imagination has conjured up on this subject ; how 
Madame Roland’s face blushed when held up by 
the executioner after she was guillotined, and so 
forth. The guillotine has afforded a very tempting 
medium for these fancies or fictions. It would be 
curious to ascertain how far similar notions were 
current when ruder methods of decollation were in 
practice. 

Sir Henry Vane, according to Pepys (who went 
to see him executed, but to his great disappoint- 
ment, was obstructed by the crowd, and only 
spoke from hearsay), “in all things appeared the 
most resolute man that ever died in that way.” The 
following is the account of his demeanour given in 
his Tryall, published shortly after the event, and 
cited in Wood’s Athene Oxonienses, whence I 
borrow it :— 

“ It was observed by many, especially those of his own 
persuasion, that no sign of inward fear appeared by any 
trembling or shaking of his hands, or any other parts of 
his body, as he lay all along on the scaffold. And an 
ancient traveller then present, and curious to observe 
all the demeanour of persons in such public executions, 


his head immediately after the separation; whereby he 
observed that his countenance did not in the least ch > 
And whereas the heads of all he had seen before did 
some way or other more after severing, which ed 
some reluctancy, and unwillingness to that parting blow, 
the head of this sufferer lay perfectly still, on which he 
said to this purpose, that his death was by the free con- 
sent and act of his mind,” Xc. 

JEAN LE TROUVEUR. 


Lovis XVIII. any La Cuarte.—Iin seeking 
for something very different, I have just met with 
the following note in Valery’s Voyages en Italie:— 
“Le roi Louis XVIII. était 4 Vérone, lorsqu’il apprit 
la mort de Louis XVII , et publia le manifeste par lequel 
il déclarait ne vouloir et ne pouvoir rien changer a 
l’ancienne constitution de la France, engagement témé- 
raire dont la charte fut depuis une noble et juste con- 
tradiction.” 
Will history again repeat itself? 

Ratrn N. JAmMeEs. 
Ashford, Kent. 


Pitiar Posts 1x Paris Two Centuries Aco.— 

“Tl y eut encore un malheur plus signalé: c’est que 
la réponse qu'elle y fit fut perdué ; d’autant que, comme 
elle n’avoit point de Laquais, elle se contenta de mettre 
sa lettre dans de certaines boéstes qui estoient lors 
nouvellement attachées A tous les coins des rués, pour 
faire tenir des lettres de Paris 4 Paris; sur lesquelles le 
Ciel versa de si malheureuses influences, que jamais 
aucune lettre ne fut rendué A son addresse, et A 
ouverture des boéstes, on trouva pour toutes choses des 
souris que des malicieux y avoient mises.”—Le Roman 
Bourgeois, ouvrage comique, & Paris, chez Claude Barbin, 
1666, p. 531. 

I think that our London boys, however mali- 
cicur, have not yet arrived at anything so spirituel. 

8. H. Hartowe. 
St. John’s Wood. 


Briar-roor Pires.—In an article in the 
Standard of the 28th October last, partly on tobacco 
and pipes, the writer makes a statement as to the 
derivation of the above name. It certainly deserves 
preservation in the columns of “ N. & Q.”:— 

“The manufacture of briar-root pipes, as they are 
called, does not call for much attention; but it may 
interest some of our readers to know that the name 
‘briar’ isa corruption of the French ‘ruyére,’ which 
signifies a ‘heath.’ The wood used has no more con- 
nection with rose ‘briars’ than ‘dog-roses’ have with 
the canine animal whose name they bear. Real French 
‘briar-root’ pipes are made of the roots of a kind of 
heath, which is used for the purpose because it is almost 
the only wood which does not char when subjected to 
fire. It is practically incombustible.” 

R. & M. 


Cuarity IMPROVED WITH THE USE OF SILKs 
axnp Ripsons iN Crierr, Perrusnire.—In the 
Statistical Account of Scotland, 1793, the clergy- 
man of this parish says :— 

“ About the year 1780, female servants, and others of 
that rank, first began to wear ribbons. Conscious of 
attracting superior notice, superior charity was also dis- 
- ed; and the result must have proved very considerable 





did narrowly eye his countenance to the last breath, and 


ad it continued to keep pace with the vast improvement 
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in the dress of both sexes, during the short intervening 
period. For instead of the grave and solid productions 
of the country, the gay cloths, silks, muslins, and printed 
cottons of England adorn on Sundays almost every in- 
dividual.” 
Sern Warr. 
PARALLEL Passages : I.— 
“Twas whén young Eustace wore his heart in’s breeches.” 
B. & F.’s Elder Brother, V 
“ The soul of this man is his clothes.” 
All's Well that Ends Well, 3 .v. 42. 
—* All his reverend wit 
Lies in his wardrobe.” 
Webster’s Whit Devil, IT. i. 
* Cloten.—Thou villain base, 
Know’st me not by my clothes ! 
“ Guiderius.—No, nor thy tailor, rascal. 
Who is thy grandfather? he made those clothes 
Which, as it seems, make thee.” 
Cymbeline, IV. ii. 81. 

“ Kent.—You cowardly rascal, nature disclaims in thee : 
a tailor made thee. 

“ Cornwall.—Thou art a strange fellow: atailor make a 
man! 

“ Kent.—Ay, a tailor, sir: a stone-cutter or a painter 
could not have made him so ill, though he had been but 
two hours at the trade.” King Lear, 11. ii. 50. 
Get me some French tailor 

To new-create you.’ 
Massinger’s Renegado, III. i. 
“ As if thou e’er wert angry 

But with thy tailor ! and yet that poor shred 

Can bring more to the making up of a man, 

Than can be hoped from thee: thou art his creature ; 

And did he not, each morning, new create thee, 

Thou ‘dst stink, and be forgotton.” 

Massinger’s Fatal Dowry, III. i. 

“ Paulo.—They are handsome men? 

“ Merchant.—Yes, if they would thank their maker, 
And seek no further ; but they have new creators, 
God-tailor and god-mercer.” 

Massinger’s Very Woman, IIL. ii. 
—* What a fine man 
Hath your tailor made you !” 
Massinger's City Madam, I. ii. 
“ Thy clothes are all the soul thou hast.” 
B. & F.’s Honest Man's Fortune, V. iii. 
—‘‘ whose judgments are 
Mere fathers of their garments.” 
All’s Well that Ends Well, I. ii. 61. 
“Sister ! look ye, 
How by a new creation of my tailor’s, 
I've shook off old mortality.” 
Ford’s Fancies Chaste and Noble, I. iii. 

“Tis not the robe or garment I affect ; 

For who would marry with a suit of clothes?” 
Heywood's Royal King and Loyal Subject, I1. ii. 
Il.— 





——“‘a poor sequester’d stag 
That from the hunter’s aim had ta’en a hurt.” 
As You Like It, I. i. 33. 
“T live and languish in my lyfe 
As doth the wounded Deare.” 
Apius and Virginia: Dodsley’s V., Ps. XII. 358. 
**T was a stricken deer, that left the herd 
Long since: with many an arrow infixed 
My panting side was couek: when I withdrew, 
To seek a tranquil death in distant shades.” 


~ §, The Crescent Bedford. 





Cowper’s Task, B. IIT. 








“ A herd-abandoned deer, struck by the hunter’s dart.” 


Shelley’s Adonais, xxxiii, 
Joun Appis, 


Tue Ampruitt Oaks, co. Beprorp.—In the 


notices of ancient oak-trees which have appeared 
in “N. & Q.” at different times, I do not see an 

mention made of the above, situated in Ampthill 
Park, which, I should imagine, must be some of 
the most ancient in England, and some of them 
very beautiful specimens in their foliage ; there is 
one which has a curious inscription attached to it, 
as follows :-— 


“ Yardley Oak, 1791. 

**T was a bauble once; a cup and ball 
Which babes might play with, and the thievish jay 
Seeking for food, with ease might have purloin’d 
The auburn nut that held me, swallowi ing down 
My yet close-folded latitude of boughs, 
And all my embryo vastness, ata gulp, 
But fate my growth decreed.” 


which may be deemed worthy a corner in “N. & Q.’ 
The inscription is ina kind of Gothic letter, painted 
on metal nailed to the tree. What Yardley Oak 
means I do not know, but should be glad to do 


D. C. E. 


“Qvop petis Hic Est.”—The following poetic 


illustration of this proverb by a famous Head- 
Master of Merchant Taylors’ School—the Rev. 
Mr. Bishop—may be deemed worthy of a nook in 


“N. & Q.”:— 


* No plate had John and Joan to hoard, 
Plain folk in humble plight ; 
One only tankard crown’d their board, 
And that was fill’d each night. 


Along whose inner bottom sketch'd, 
In pride of chubby grace, 

Some rude engraver’s hand had etch’d 
A baby Angel's face. 


Jobn swallowed first a mod’rate sup ; 
But Joan was not like John ; 

For when her lips once touch’d the cup, 
She swill’d till all was gone. 


John often urg'd her to drink fair, 
But she ne'er chang’d a jot ; 

She loved to see the Angel there, 
And therefore drain’d the pot. 


When John found all remonstrance vain, 
Another card he played 

And, where the angel stood so plain, 
He got a devil pourtray'd. 

Joan saw the horns, Joan saw the tail, 
Yet Joan as stoutly quaff'd ; 

And ever when she seiz’d her ale, 
She clear’d it at a draught. 


John star'd, with wonder petrify'd, 
His hairs rose on his pate ; 

And, ‘ Why dost guzzle now,’ he cry’d, 
‘ At this enormous rate?’ 

‘oO John,” said she, ‘am I to blame? 
I can’t in conscience stop ; 

For sure ’twould be a burning shame 

To leave the devil a drop!’ 
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Joan was evidently a believer in the Jesuitical 
doctrine of Antonius de Escobar, that— 
“ He who takes pleasure in acts bad in their nature— 
and committed by him, for a good end, out of ignorance, 
or in a state of drunkenness, when dreaming, or from 
want of reflection—after he is awake, and has regained 
his full consciousness, does not sin. * * For the end 
alone gives acts their proper character, and according 
as the end is good or bad our acticns also become good 
or bad.” —Theologia Moralis. 
Royie Estwisie, F.R.H.S. 
Farnworth, Bolton. 





Queries. 

(We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


AvurHors AND Quotations WanTED.—Before 
the dedication on Raphael Morghan’s celebrated 
print of the Aurora, engraved from the fresco in 
the Palazzo Rospigliosio by Guido Reni, occur the 
following lines :— 

“‘ Quadrijugis invectus Equis Sol aureus exit 

Cui septem variis circumstant vestibus Horae 

Lucifer antevolat. Rapidi fuge Lampada Solis 

Aurora umbrarum victrix ne victa recedas.” 
Whence are they taken ? G. W. 
“ For those that think, and do but think they know, 

Are far more obstinate than those that do, 

And more averse than if they had ne’er been taught 

A wrong way to aright one to be brought, 

Take boldness upon credit before hand, 

And grow too positive to understand, 

Believe themselves as knowing and as famous 

As if their wits had got them a mandamus, 

Or Bill of store to take out a degree 

With all the credit to it custom free, 

And look as big for what they bought at Court 
As if they had done their exercises for ’t.”’ 
W. A. 


Royal Institution. 


** Ts it for thee his thrilling numbers float, 
Loves of his own and raptures swell the note ?”’ 
W. Bz 
Bebington. 


** So though the Chemist his great secret miss, 
For neither it in art or nature is, 
Yet things well worth his wit he gains, 
And doth his charge and labour pay, 
With good unsought experiments by the way.” 


“Common souls pay with what they do ; nobler souls 
with that which they are.” 
ReeinaLtp W. Cor.ass. 
** And when the embers drop away, 
And when the funeral fires arise, 
We'll journey to a home of rest, 
Our ancient gods, our ancient skies.” 
CyriL. 


_ Newcastie, Ducuess or, 1665.—In Mr. J. R. 
Smith’s Catalogue of Engraved Portraits, No. 5, 


“ NewcasTLE—a small portrait of Charles I. in armour, 
crowned with laurel, surrounded with clouds, underneath 
a circular building, with a lady, whole length (sup 
- be the Duchess of Newcastle) and at the bottom these 

ines: 
‘ What sacrifice can expiate past crimes 
Are left to Jove, our King must bless the times, —rare.” 


I have always imagined that this Restoration 
print was engraved for The Princess Cloria, or 
the Royal Romance, and have consequently taken 
the portrait of the lady as intended to represent 
the Princess Mary, the widow of the Prince of 
Orange. I should be glad to know if I am in 
error, and whether there is any ground for sup- 
osing it to be a portrait of the first Duchess of 
vewcastle. EpwarpD SoLty. 


CoLoneL WILLIAM Moors, born in Dorsetshire, 
was an officer in the service of Cromwell, who gave 
him a grant of the lands of Salestown, co. Meath, 
Ireland, about 1635. The first of his family that 
settled in Ireland, he was sent with his regiment 
to Jamaica early in 1657, and succeeded Admiral 
Venables as governor of the island. After his 
return, he settled at Salestown, and was succeeded 
by his son Oliver. In the early part of this 
century the property passed by sale from the 
family, which is now represented by Lieut.-Col. 
W. J. B. Mac Leod Moore, late Capt. 69th Regt., of 
Laprairie, province of Quebec, Canada. The arms 
borne by Col. William Moore and his descendants 
are argent, on a fess sable, three mullets pierced or, 
between three moor cocks, proper. Crest, a moor 
cock, proper. Can any reader of “N. & Q.” give 
any information of the early life and family of 
Col. William Moore, the Cromwellian officer ? 

G. C. L. 


Canada. 


Henry Hoare’s Cuarity.—Philip Lord 
Wharton, who died in 1694, bequeathed certain 
estates in Yorkshire, the proceeds of which were 
to be expended in the furnishing of Bibles or 
Catechisms to all who stood in need of them, pro- 
vided they could repeat certain Psalms from the 
Book of Common Prayer. I know, of my own 
knowledge, that this charity is largely made use 
of by the clergy of the Church of England, and 
that its benefits correspond with the increased and 
increasing val.ic »f the estates. In my collection 
of Armorial Book-Plates is one bearing the arms 
of Hoare ; and below them an inscription to the 
effect that by his last will and testament he had 
vested two thousand pounds in trustees, to apply 
the yearly interest thereof to purchasing, dispersing, 
and giving away Bibles, Common Prayer Books, 
&c. Is Henry Hoare’s charity doing equal good 
with that of Lord Wharton ? M. p. 

[In 1852 a question on this subject was raised by Dr. 
Sparrow Simpson in the columns of “N. & Q.,” and in 





there is a print thus described : 





our 1* §, v. 229 M. D. will find, not only the inscription 
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he has referred to, but also some particulars relating to 
Henry Hoare. ] 


Sm Witt1usm Brownitow.—Banks (Extinct 
Baronage, vol. iii. p. 173) and the Stemmata 
Chicheleana, No. 332, state that the first Baronet 
married Margaret Brydges; whereas Burke 
(Extinct Baronetcies) and Turnor (History of 
Grantham, p. 101) state that he married Elizabeth 
Duncumbe. Which is correct ? A. M. 


Porutar Sayrivos.—“ A bee in the bonnet,” 
“ He is off his cake”=that a person is flighty, or 
well nigh beside himself. I ask for the origin of 
these well-known expressions, with remarks on their 
applicability. Epmunp Tew, M.A. 
(The earliest mention of this proverb which we have 
been able to discover is in Heywood’s Dialogue con- 
cerning Two Manner of Marriages, first primted in 
1546 :— 
“ Their hartes full heavy, their heads be full of bees.” 
It occurs in Ralph Royster Doyster, circa 1560 : 
“ Whoso hath such bees as your master in his head 
Had neede to have his spirites with musicke to be 
fed ;” 
and in Damon and Pithias, printed 1571 :— 
“ But, Wyll, my maister hath bees in his head.” 
It may interest some of our correspondents to learn that 
an annotated reprint of the first-named work is shortly to 
appear under the editorship of Mr. Julian Sharman.] 


Avyonyrmous Works.— Who is the author of the 
following !— 

“The third part of The Practical Christian. Consist- 
ing of Meditations and Psalms, illustrated with Notes or 
Paraphrases relating to the Hours of Prayer,” ke. Sixth 
edition, enlarged. “ Psalm cxix. 164—‘ Seven times a day 
do I praise Thee, because of Thy righteous judgments.’ 
London, 1713.” 

“An Essay toward the Proof of a Separate State of 
Souls between Death and the Resurrection. Together with 
Discourses on the World to Come” (about a.p. 1800). 

C. P. E. 

Ouiver CromweE.u’s Lock.—An aunt of Daines 
Barrington was in possession of a very singular 
lock, said to have come from Cromwell’s chambers 
at Whitehall, and to have been made expressly for 
him in Scotland. It was shown to the Princess 
Amelia, and in her presence endeavoured to be 
picked by two eminent locksmiths, but without 


success. Is anything known of its present where- 
abouts SPERIEND. 


“Orn or Bricx.”—I have some ancient recipes, 
and among others a very good one for the cure of 
sores, scalds, burns, &c., in the ingredients of 
which appears “Oil of Brick” (sic), not to be 
found in any of the old Pharmacopceias that I have 
seen. Half a century ago my grandfather used to 

et an old country druggist to “make it up,” but 
have never been able to find a chemist who could 
tell me its modern name. Some of the other 
recipes (as far as I remember, for at present they 
are mislaid) have also very peculiar names. Can 





any of your learned correspondents oblige me with 
the present name of this oil ? 


Sr. Ricwarp.—I possess a small wooden cross, 
with a smaller one of bone attached to it, 
and which i§ said to be made of a piece of 
St. Richard’s bone that was taken from his tomb 
at the time that Chichester spire fell. Can any 
correspondent there inform me if the saint’s re- 
mains were exposed at that time, and if my relic 
is likely to be genuine? The friend who presented 
it to me brought it from Chichester. F.N 

Buenos Ayres. 


» a’. 


Cuurcn Lane, Cueitsea.—lIs the house stil] 
standing in that strange old street, now fast 
loosing, like all else in town and suburbs, its 
characteristic appearance, in which Dr. Atterbury 
lived? Dean Swift, in 1711, lived in the house 
opposite to him. Does that house exist ? 

C. A. W. 

Mayfair, W. 

“ Hure.”—This word occurs in Husband’s Coll. 
of Orders, Ordinances, and Declarations, fol. 1646, 
p. 261. . It seems to signify a lighter. We are 
told that in 1643 a certain Royalist vessel, called 
the “ Patricke,” “took a Scottish Barke, and a 
Dover Barke, and a pram, or hute, and a catch.” 
Mention is also made in the same document of an 
“apsome barke.” I shall be glad of a reference to 
other instances of the use of this word. 

Epwarp PEacock. 

CuarLes Pora.—Where can I find any par- 
ticulars of the writer who published— 

“A Sovereign Balsom to cure the Languishing Diseases 
of this Corrupt Age. By C. Pora, a Well-wisher to all 
Persons. Permissu Superiorum, 1678.” ? 

The book is dedicated to his “noble patron,” 
Sir Miles Stapleton, of Carleton, Yorkshire, and 
appears to be rare, as it is not mentioned by Watt 
or Lowndes, nor can I find it in the Bodleian 
Catalogues. C. Extior Browne. 


Macon Famity.—I should be glad to know the 
arms, crest, and motto of this family. Their 
ancestor emigrated from England as Secretary to 
Lord Berkley, about 1680, then Governor of the 
colony of Virginia. The following further par- 
ticulars may assist : the Macon family of Virginia 
descended from Gideon Macon and settled in New 
Kent Cr., near Richmond, and descended in a line 
from William. This family is the eldest branch of the 
Macons of Virginia. A brother of Gideon settled in 
North Carolina. ticHARD HEMMING. 

2, Tiverton Grove, Ardwick, Manchestar. 


“Chronographie Sacre Vtrivsqve Testamenti His- 


torias continentis. Libri Auctore M. Jacobo 
Ziickwolfio Hailbrunnensis LEcclesize ministro Poéta 
Coronato, &c. Francofurti, apud Viduam Ioan. 


Wecheli sumtibus Petri Fischeri, M.v.VIC.”* 
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Any information regarding this book and its 
author will much oblige, as I am ignorant of the 
history of both. Although some of the numerous 
engravings are ill printed, they are executed, as a 
whole, in a singularly free and vigorous style. 


A. 


“ A KING WHO BUYS AND SELLS.”—In what 
Jeffrey called the “glorious ode,” inserted in the 
3rd canto of Don Juan, are the lines,— 

“Trust not for freedom to the Franks— 
They have a king who buys and sells.” 
Had these lines been written fifteen years later, it 
might have been supposed that they alluded to 
Louis Philippe. But to whom is the allusion, or 
to what, not being to him? As the complete 
edition of Lord Byron’s Works (1866) does not 
contain any explanatory note, I venture upon the 
present query. Attribute it, if you please, to my 
ignorance. Ws ae oe 


Mepvutta Histor1® Awnoiican®. London, 
printed for Tibel Swalle, &c., 1679.— Wanted, the 
name of the author or compiler. Prefixed is a 
preface of twenty-eight pages with the initial T. N. 
at the foot. GrorcE Luoyp. 

Bedlington. 


Arms or Stuys.—I ask far an accurate heraldic 
description in words of the arms, crest, &c., of the 
town of Sluys. Henry W. HENFREY. 


Titus Famity.—Robert Titus, aged 35, sup- 
posed of Hertfordshire, emigrated to New England 
in April, 1635, with his wife Hannah, aged 31, and 
two children, John, aged 8, and Edmund, aged 5. 
Wanted, a clue to his parentage and ancestry in 
England. What relationship, if any, did he bear 
to Col. Silas Titus, of Bushey, Herts, temp. 
Charles I. and II., who had two brothers, John 
and Stephen ? J. J. LATTine. 

64, Madison Avenue, New York, U.S.A. 


Sr. Hetena : Francis Duncay, M.D.— 

“ A description of the Island of St. Helena; contain- 
ing observations on its singular structure and formation ; 
and an account of its climate, natural history, and in- 
habitants. Svo. London, 1805.” 

As no author’s name is given to the above book 
in either Watt or Bohn’s edition of Lowndes, I 
think the following note which is in MS. in the 
copy belonging to the Radcliffe Library, Oxford, 
may interest some of your readers :— 

“This publication is the work of no ordinary writer. 
The author is one of my earliest and dearest friends, and 
it was in some measure owing to my recomntendation, 
that he favoured the public with his description of St. 
Helena.—W. Mavor.” 

And on the title-page, in the same handwriting, 
is written “ By Francis Duncan, M.D.” 

Is anything more known of this Dr. Francis 

Duncan? I see, according to Watt, he is the 


to the Duncans who were keepers of the Ashmo- 
lean Museum ? J. B. B. 
Oxford. 


Jonny Renyiz.—Who painted a portrait of this 
eminent engineer, seated by plan on a table, with 
Waterloo Bridge in the background ? 

GrorcE ELtis. 

St, John’s Wood. 


Tuomas Best, 1795.— Wanted, any particulars 
of Thomas Best, “Minister of the Chapel at 
Cradley, near Stourbridge,” and author of— 

“ Evangelical Benevolence, recommended in a Sermon 
‘preached at Worcester, on the 25th of March, 1795.’ 
Birm. 8vo.” 
and— 

“A True State of the Case: or, a Vindication of the 
Dissenters from the Misrepresentations of the Rev. 
Robert Foley, M.A. ‘His’ Defence of the Church of 
England. Lond., 1795. 8vo.” 

He is included in Biog. Dict. of Living Authors, 
anno 1814. C. W. Surron. 

63, Egerton Street, Hulme. 


Cart. Honeson, Cotey, NEAR Hauirax (1640- 
1680).—The Memoirs of Capt. Hodgson were pub- 
lished in Edinburgh, in 1806, by Constable & Co., 
with an advertisement prefixed purporting to be by 
Ritson, in which it is stated that the memoirs were 
written by Hodgson himself, in a sort of pocket- 
book that had afterwards belonged to his son-in-law 
William Kitchin. Anxious to ascertain the where- 
abouts of this MS., and also to obtain information 
respecting William Kitchin, I shall feel obliged for 
any communication on either subject. T. T. E. 

Bradford. 


Tue Pomecranate.—This fruit was portrayed 
as a common ornament in the East. Was this on 
account of the beauty of its form, or was there a 
symbolical meaning attached to it ; if the latter, 
what was its nature ? F. 8. 

Churchdown. 


Massincer.— What “old poet” (to whom Lang- 
baine ascribes the lines) mentions Massinger— 
** Whose easy Pegasus will ramble o’er 
Some threescore miles of Fancy in an Hour”? 
The author was evidently writing in Massinger’s 
lifetime. J ABEZ. 
Athenzum Club. 


“Tur Great Marquis or Montrose’s Sone.” 
—There is a song thus styled. It begins— 
“ My own and only love, I pray 
hat little world of thee 
Be governed by no other sway 
Than purest Monarchy.” 
Is there any evidence to prove that the Marquis 
really wrote it? The song is so well known that it 
is needless to quote more. J. H. B. 





author of one other book. Was he any relation 
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Tue Crusapes.—In what work can I find the 
fullest and most trustworthy account of the 
Crusaders of the time of Richard I., and especially 
of the Knights Templar? W. W. 


Governor Moore or Jamaica.—In a history 
of Jamaica, published in 3 vols. quarto, 1774 
(author not known*), mention is made of a Col. 
William Moore, who, having embarked with his 
regiment from Carrickfergus, on the 14th October, 
1656, for Jamaica, was driven back by stress of 
weather, but ultimately reached Jamaica, and was 
Governor there for some time. A high eulogium 
is passed upon him for his judicious government 
and good qualities as a soldier, &c. Where can I 
find a record of his services amongst the officers of 
the Parliamentary Army, as also particulars of his 
family history, &c. ? W. M‘L. Moore. 

Laprairie, Quebec. 


Replies. 
EPISCOPAL TITLES. 
(4 S, xii. 64, 90, 121, 162.) 

The question at issue is (1) Whether Bishops 
had the title of “ Lord” before Parliament existed, 
and would have it if the Constitution were to be 
altered, and they were to be removed from the 
Upper House? and (2) Whether the Bishops of 
non-established Churches, i.e. the Irish, Scotch, 
and Colonial prelates have this title by right or by 
courtesy only? Mr. BLenxrysoprr asserts the right 
very shortly and clearly by his statement that 
bishops “ belong to the Church’s nobility,” whilst 
the opponents of the right appear erroneously to 
imagine that no title can be valid which does not 
emanate from the Crown. It is undoubtedly an 
axiom of law that the Crown is the fountain of 
honour, but of honour connected with the State 
alone. The sovereign can make men dukes or 
earls, the Church alone can make them bishops ; 
and the power which confers the office confers also 
the title which appertains to the office. The 
sovereign can add dignity to the incumbents of 
episcopal sees by summoning them to Parliament, 
but cannot give or take away the dignity which 
they derive from the Church by virtue of the 
spiritual lordship which is bestowed upon them. 

he origin of the titles of the Church’s nobility 
may be lost in the haze of distance, but no one 
will dispute that the custom of eighteen hundred 
years is sufficient to prove the right to such titles. 
As in the case of the temporal nobility, the form 
of the titles has varied in different countries and 
different ages, but those which are in use amongst 
ourselves in the present day are consonant with 
modern style, and as much mark the honour which 
the Church gives to her bishops as those which 





[* This work of sterling merit is by Edward Long. } 





were customary in early times, of which Bingham 
thus writes (Book IT. chap. ix. 6):— 


“Tt was usual in men’s addresses to bishops, or in 
speaking of them, to mention their names with some 
additional titles of respect, such as @sogiAécrarot and 
aywrarot, most dear to God, and most holy fathers ; 
which titles occur frequently in the emperor’s rescripts 
in the Civil Law, and were of such common use in those 
times, that Socrates, when he comes to the sixth book of 
his History, which treats of his own times, thinks him- 
self obliged to make some apology for not giving the 
bishops, that were then living, the * titles, which I the 
rather note, because of the vanity . some, who reckon 
the title Most Holy Father the Pope’s sole prerogative ; 
and to correct the malice of others who will not allow a 
protestant bishop to receive that title, without the 
suspicion and imputation of popery. As if 8. Austin and 
8. Jerome had been to blame, because the one wrote and 
the other received epistles always thus inscribed,— 
Domino vere sancto et beatissimo Pape Augustino.” 


See also section 4 of same book and chapter :— 


“When men spoke to them (the bishops) they com- 
monly prefaced their discourse with some title of honour, 
such as that of precor coronam, and per coronam vestram, 
which we may English, your honour and dignity, literally, 
your crown.” 


These various titles of honour put into modern 
language are our formal style, “The Rt. Rev. 
Father in God the Lord Bishop of So-and-so,” and 
our ordinary preface, “ Your Lordship.” 

Mr. Tew replies to my question, and asks 
another, of which I cannot see the relevancy, but 
which I readily answer. Had I lived at the 
period of the Revolution, I must, according to my 
own argument, have given the title of Majesty to 
James II., but whether by right or only by 
courtesy must have depended upon my view of 
William, as a usurper or as a monarch to whom I 
owed allegiance. The Chevalier and Prince Charles 
Edward were never sovereigns de facto (as the late 
Emperor was). Whether I should or should not 
have given them the title of Majesty must, there- 
fore, have depended upon whether I held them to 
be kings de jure, or only pretenders—a question 
quite beside the present discussion. H. P. D. 


D. P., in reply to HermMenTRUDE, asserts that 
the bishops in “ both Americas,” among other places 
named, “are all known by the titles of my lord, 
your grace,” &c. There is such a vein of pleasantry 
pervading his communication, that I hardly know 
whether or not he intends this remark to be taken 
seriously; but if he does, it is a most erroneous 
one, so far as it applies to the United States. Such 
titles are never assumed here, nor are American 
bishops ever so addressed by Americans. Euro- 
peans, who have never resided here, would I pre- 
sume, by courtesy, address them by the titles applied 
in their respective countries to similar dignitaries; 
but nothing that I can conceive of would excite 
greater ridicule than such an assumption by our 
bishops of any persuasion, Roman Catholic, Pro- 
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testant Episcopal, Methodist Episcopal, Moravian, 
or Mormon. Jacques Gaston DE BERNEVAL. 
Philadelphia. 


I take the following from Blackstone’s Commen- 
tarves :— 
“The bishops still sit in the House of Lords ia right 
of succession to certain ancient baronies annexed or 
supposed to be annexed to their episcopal lands.” 
Tromas A, BELLEw. 
Liverpool. 


With reference to the bishops of Sodor and 
Man, I was informed, by a distinguished member 
of the House of Lords (on the evening when, 
standing near the bishops’ bench, I heard Bishop 
Magee’s magnificent speech in defence of the Irish 
Church), that the Bishop of Sodor and Man cer- 
tainly had a seat but no vote in that House. 

Freperick Georce Leg, D.C.L. 


On this interesting question Hallam’s opinion 
would, I am sure, be worth having. In his Con- 
stitutional History (p. 166, note 1, Murray’s 
reprint) is the following :— 

“The puritans objected to the title of lord bishops. 
Sampson wrote a peevish letter to Grindal on this, and 
received a very good answer.—Strype’s Parker, Append., 
178. Parker, in a letter to Cecil, defends it on the best 
ground ; that the bishops hold their lands by barony, 
and, therefore, the giving them the title of lords was 
no irregularity, and nothing more than a consequence of 
the tenure.—Collier, 544. This will not cover our modern 
colonial bishops, on whom the same title has, without any 
good reason, been conferred.” 

G. Laurence Gomme. 





SerFpom 1n Scornanp (4* §. xii. 207, 271.)— 
“Bondi,” according to Sir John Skene (voce Bond- 
agium), seem to have been persons who attached 
themselves to the service of a landowner, by giving 
their “band and obligation.” They differed from 
neyfs or nativi, who were bound to the land (adscrip- 
titii glebwe) as being born on it, in this respect, that 
they willingly made themselves “servi,” but once 
bound, they seem to have been incapable of recover- 
ing liberty except by flight. The term “ bondager” 
is still used in Northumberland, within sight of 
the Cheviots and the Scottish border, to denote a 
woman farm servant. 

The word “homines” in early charters does not, as 
arule, mean serfs, but the men, #.¢. vassals or allies of 
the domini or barons mentioned in these documents. 
A few instances out of many may be given. A grant 
by “ David de Lysurs dominus de Gouerton” to 
the Cistercians of Newhbottle of a portion of his 
petary, which the granter states that he “ in propria 
persona” had marked off to Abbot Constantine 
and his monks, with the assistance of Nicholas, the 

plain of Kerington (Carrington), Gregory, the 
Chaplain of Lesward (Lasswade), and William, his 
the grantor’s) brother “and others my men.” 


Lord of Gourton are clearly of the same rank as 
his brother, and certainly not servi. In the Char- 
tulary of Dunfermline (besides numerous other 
deeds) a charter of Seier de Quinci to the monks of 
that Abbey of the land of Beeth (p. 90) is addressed 
“Omnibus amicis suis et hominibus.” And in the 
same century (the twelfth) the Abbot and Convent 
of Dunfermline declared that a list of eight men, 
almost all with Celtic names, with the brothers and 
sisters of one of them, and all their progeny, are 
their “liberi homines de Twedal” (Tweeddale). 
—Dunferm. Chart. p. 192. The generic use of the 
word “homo” is here very apparent. And as a 
writer in the Saturday Review (Sept. 6) points out, 
the “homo” of Domesday, while opposed to the 
“ hlaford ” or “dominus,” is quite above the rank 
of nativus or serf. 

In asking for the last notices of serfdom in Scot- 
land, Dr. Ramace doubtless does not forget the 
colliers and salters of East Lothian, who were 
actual slaves till 1775, when they were freed by a 
British statute. Those who harboured them, if 
they deserted their service, were liable in a penalty 
of 1001. Scots, unless they restored them within 
twenty-four hours. In illustration of this a curious 
protest is extant, dated 10th of March, 1675, by 
George, Earl of Wintoun, against William Baillyie 
of Lambington, seeking damages against the latter 
for detaining three “ coallheivers and coallberers” 
from the Earl, regularly attested by a notary public. 
The original was probably among the Eglinton 
papers, and was printed in 1829 among a collection 
of fugitive pieces called Nuge Scotice, privately 
got up by several Edinburgh advocates. 

For much valuable information in a small com- 
pass on the early land tenure of Scotland, different 
classes of tenants, and tribe communities, I would 
refer Dr. RamaGeE to the notes and appendix to 
the second volume of Fordun’s Chronicle of Scot- 
land (Edinburgh, 1872), edited by W. F. Skene, 
LL.D., probably the highest living authority on 
the subject. AnGLo-Scotvs. 


“Homo” does not necessarily imply that he 
who was such to another was his serf. “ Homo.— 
Generatim qui alterius dominio quavis ratione sub- 
jectus est, seu sit servilis conditionis, seu ingenuz.” 
—Maigne d’Arnis, Ler. Man. Med. et Inf. Latini- 
tatis, s. Vv. Ep. MARSHALL. 


Dr. RaMaGE does not refer to the very recent 
serfdom of our present masters the coal-miners, 
who along with all those who were employed at 
salt-works were very slaves of the soil even to the 
latter quarter of the last century, 1775, they being 
bought and sold along with the property upon 
which coal-mines and salt-works existed. 

Lord Cockburn’s Memorials of his Time informs 
us that so recently as 1799 there were slaves in 
Scotland. Twenty-five years before that there 





(Reg. de Neubottle, p. 27.) The “homines” of the 
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the condition of all our colliers and salters. They 
were literally slaves. They could not be killed or 
directly tortured, but they belonged, like the serfs 
of an older time, to their respective works, with 
which they were sold as part of the gearing. The 
last link of this chain of serfdom in Scotland was 
only broken in 1799 by the 39 Geo. IIL., chap. 56, 
which enacted that from and after its date “ All 
the colliers in Scotland who were bound colliers at 
the passing of the 15 Geo. IIL, chap. 28, shall 
be free from their servitude.” This annihilated the 
relic without the least excitement; the taste for 
improving the lower orders had not then begun to 
dawn on the public. 

It is stated in the Life of Hugh Miller, by 
Brown, 1858, p. 71, that— 

* So late as 1842, when Parliament issued a Commission 
to enquire into the results of female labour in the coal- 
pits of Scotland, there was a collier still living who had 
never been twenty miles from Edinburgh, who could 
state to the Commissioner that his father, grandfather, 
and himself were slaves, and that he had wrought for 
years in a pit in the neighbourhood of Musselburgh, where 
the majority of the miners were also serfs.” 

The biographer adds, p. 72:— 

“The colliers carried in their faces the too certain 
index at once of their social and intellectual condition, 
being mostly of that type to which a very strong resem- 
blance is found in the prints of savage tribes. The effect 
of the emancipation of these poor creatures has been 
that in less than a quarter of a century this type of face 
has disappeared in Scotland.” 

How curious it is in these times, when the man 
has become the master, to read the following old 
Scotch statute law entitled (in Balfour’s Practicks, 
p. 532, 1754), “ The Masterless Man”: 

“Gif ony man is fund within the King’s land havand 
na proper lord or master, he sall have the space of xv 
dayis to get him a master, and gif he, within the said 
time findis na lord nor master he sall give ane un law of 
viii. ky to the King’s Justice, and mairover the King’s 
Justice sall put his persoun in presoun and keep him to 
the King’s behove till he get ane lord and master.” 

Just fancy eight cows levied from a man, and he 
not his own master. My conscience! without ever 
having the price of one cow, we can now sing— 

“ The coward slave, we pass him by, 
We dare be poor for a’ that.” 
James Kerr. 

Edinburgh. 


Tue VioLet, THE Napo.eonic FLower (4% §, 
xi. 134.)—Let me record, in confirmation of the 
extract from Wheeler's Noted Names of Fiction, 
the following school-boy reminiscence é prepos of 
“ Papa la Violette.” Being somewhat of a favourite 
with M. G—d, a French teacher, under whom I 
studied in 1837-8, he was often pleased to amuse 
me by descriptions of the days of the First Empire, 
and with military and campaigning anecdotes, he 
having been an officer in one of the Hussar regi- 
ments raised by the Great Napoleon. Amongst 
other matters (when commenting upon the strong 


feeling existing in the French army at the date 
when the news reached Paris of the Emperor's 
escape from Elba, and of his landing in France, 
and while all mention of his name and title was 
forbidden by the Bourbon authorities), M. G—d 
trolled out, and eventually taught me, the following 
doggerel, which he stated was sung frantically, 
among themselves, by the troops in garrison in the 
capital, until the arrival of the Emperor at Paris — 
** Pendant que Louis Dixhuit 4 gogo,* 
Mangeait, buvait, faisait dodo,t 
Un beau jour, le Papa 
Quitte son ile, et le viola ! 
Chorus. Chantons le pére de la violette, 
Au bruit de sons,} et de canons! 
Quand 4 la cour on sait cela, 
Le Comte d’Artois monte son dada,§ 
Mais pour barrer le Papa, 
Il faut un autre luron || que ca. 
Chantons,” &e. 
The rest of the verses, if any, I have forgotten, but 
the quaint tune still jingles in my head. It is to 
be observed that in this military partisan song, 
Napoleon is alluded to both as “ Papa” and as 
“Le pere de la violette.” That that flower was 
freely interpreted to be the emblem of the Bona- 
parte dynasty, seems clear from many a source. 
I quote one, Byron’s poem, Napoleon’s Farewell 
to France, where these fine lines occur :— 
“ Farewell to thee, France ; but when liberty rallies 
Once more in thy regions, remember me then. 
The violet grows in the depths of thy valleys, 
Though wither’d, thy tears will unfold it again. 
Yet, yet I may baffle the hosts that surround us, 
And yet may thy heart leap awake to my voice. 
There are links which must break in the chain that has 
bound us, 
Then turn thee and call on the chief of thy choice !” 
CRESCENT. 
Wimbledon. 


Mitoy’s Bisnor Mountain (4" §, xii. 247.)— 
The passage in Milton’s Reformation where he 
refers to old Bishop Mountain might possibly 
mean George Mountain or Montayne, who was 
successively chaplain to the Earl of Essex, Gresham, 
Professor of Divinity, 1606; Dean of Westmin- 
ster, 1610; Bishop of Lincoln, 1617 ; Bishop of 
London, 1621; Bishop of Durham, 1628 ; and who 
died Archbishop of York in 1628. This prelate 
was all his life looking out for preferments, 0 
which there are two noted instances ; his present- 
ation of plate to Queen’s College, in anticipation of 
being chosen master in 1614, of which, to his great 
disgust, he was disappointed ; and his common 
saying, when Bishop of London, that in his person 
the old proverb of “ Lincoln was, London 1s, # 
York will be,” would be verified, which came 
pass, though he was only Archbishop a few months 





* Plentifully, in clover. + Slept. 
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As Bishop Mountain had only been dead about 
twelve years when Milton wrote, and his name and 
character must then still have been very familiar, it 
would seem more probable that Milton meant to 
indicate him rather than any living bishop. The 
words do not necessarily refer to any one alive in 
1640, and may fairly be read as “ let [such as] old 
Bishop Mountain answer this” [or say how they 
would like it]. 

It may further be remarked that the gold medal 
given to Dr. Hall in 1619 was not peculiar to him ; 
as, at the close of the Synod of Dort, one appears 
to have been presented to each of the six British 
divines, together with 200/. to defray the expenses 
of their journey home. Dr. Hall had already 
returned to England on account of ill health, and 
had been replaced by Dr. Goad. 

Epwarp Sotty. 


Surely Milton’s Bishop Mountain is Bishop 
Mountain or Montaigne, of whom Heylin ‘says 
(Life of Laud, 174) that— 

“His Majesty, in the June foregoing, had acquainted 
Laud with his intent of nominating him to the See of 
London in the place of Mountain, whom he looked on asa 
man unactive, and addicted to voluptuousness, and one 
that loved his ease too well to disturb himself in the con- 
cernments of the Church.” 

This would suit very well with the “canary- 
sucking and swan-eating prelate,” and Milton 
would, as a Londoner, have a clear recollection of 
his feasts. Samvuet R. GarRpINer. 


In the passage Mr. Stevenson quotes Mountain 
is not a nickname. The person meant is Dr. 
George Mountain, Montaigne, or Mountaigne, 
of Queen’s College, Cambridge, and successively 
Lecturer in Gresham College, Master of the Savoy, 
Dean of Westminster, Bishop of Lichfield, Bishop 
of Lincoln, Bishop of London, Bishop of Durham, 
and Archbishop of York. He was born at Cawood 
in Yorkshire. A pedigree of the family may be 
seen in Dugdale’s Visitation of Yorkshire, 1666 
(Surtees Society), p. 362. A notice of him occurs 
in Wood’s Athene Oxon., under the life of Tobie 
Mathew. Edit. 1721. I. 731. 

Epwarp PEracock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


_Position or Tue Lapy Cuaret (4* §, xii. 102, 
275, 332, 393.)—The necessary restrictions to 
brevity in “N. & Q.” must excuse any seeming 
curtness of expression. The Carthusians, Preemons- 
tratensians, Cistercians, and Friars, had no separate 

y Chapel. In order to avoid repetition of what 
ve said in Sacred Archeology, I will simply 
add that conditions, constructive or ritual, prompted 
the erection of detached Lady Chapels, as at Bury 

id Oseney, or of Lady Choirs under a flush roof 
with the Presbytery, whilst others were content 
with a large aisle, or even a prominent altar. At 
Bristol (unlike Rochester and Waltham) there were 





older and later chapels ; at Canterbury, Becket’s 
crown was the principal feature ; at Durham, there 
was a translation from east to west ; at Glastonbury, 
a tradition, like that of pre-Norman times in 
the first minster of Canterbury, prevailed; at 
Gloucester, an ingenious device, unknown at Ely, 
York, or Lincoln, permitted an eastern chapel, and 
retained a superb east window. At Peterborough, 
an old boundary forbade its erection on what I 
venture to call its normal position in a church of 
the first class, as it appeared, for instance, in six 
English secular cathedrals, St. David’s, Llandaff, 
St. Patrick’s, Dublin, Amiens, Evreux, Rouen, the 
Benedictine Minsters of Winchester, Rochester, 
Norwich, Gloucester, Chester, Malvern, St. 
Alban’s, Romsey, Tewkesbury, Tynemouth, West- 
minster, St. Martin’s, Dover, Reading, Sherborne, 
St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, Dunfermline, Austin 
Canons’, Christchurch, Hants, St. Mary Overie, 
St. Bartholomew, Smithfield, Jedburgh, Clugniac 
churches, Castle Acre, Lewes ; a collegiate church, 
St. Mary Ottery ; and a parish church, St. Mary, 
Redcliffe, and so on. At Carlisle the nave formed 
St. Mary’s Church, and at Canterbury the grand 
undercroft. Mackenzie E. C. Watcorr. 

P.S. The retro-chorus was the ritual name of 
the Benedictine Lady Chapel occupied by the in- 
firm monks, when their brethren were in choir. It 
was never acknowledged as an English term by any 
archeologist. Latus pone chorum.(a rere choir- 
aisle) occurs in Monast. Anglic., 2nd edit. p. 995. 
The procession, i.¢. a choir in movement compassed 
the church ; but William of Wyrcestre (p. 242) 
mentions “spacium vel via processionum a retro 
altaris.” 

Abbot Thomas de Marleberg of Evesham made 
the lectern retro-chorum, which was done, we are 
told, for the first time in the minster, and the 
lections werejread at 8. Wulsin’s tomb, above which 
a lamp burned continually. At Gloucester a stone 
lectern remains in the north choir aisle, probably 
for reading out the acts of Edward II. 

Feretory or interclose, where there was a shrine, 
denoted the space between the high altar and east 
end ; sometimes it is called the “Saint’s chapel.” 

In the Meaux Chronicle we have the term 
“Eastern end of the church.” Will not this 
suffice? It is good English, and the meaning is 
unmistakable. Roslyn, like Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh, had eastern altar-spaces in the aisle rere- 
ward of the choir. 


“PAYNTER STAYNER” (4 §, xii. 354.)—It would 
be desirable to be informed by some contributor 
to “N. & Q.” somewhat more fully of the duties 
of the “Paynter stayner,” — described in the 
licence of the Archbishop of Canterbury, of 24th 
October, 1631, as an “art, trade, or mysterie,’”— 
than what are to be discovered from that licence. 
Some information is required also regarding the 
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etymology of at least the latter part of this com- 
pound name; and whether, in medieval times, 
such craftsmen were requisite and usual employees 
of the cathedrals, abbacies, and greater religious 
houses of England and Scotland. 

It may be mentioned that, in the end of the 
fifteenth and beginning of the next century, an 
“ Andrea Ros, alias Payntour,” is recognized as an 
attachee of the Abbacy of Paisley, Renfrewshire. 
He had become a feuar and burgess of Paisley, a 
burgh of barony holding of the Abbot of Paisley, 
by 1490; and in a charter of Abbot Robert Schaw, 
dated 5th February, 1503, he is called “ praedilecto 
familiari scutari (scutario?) nostro Andree Ros, 
alias Payntour.” May it be thus inferred that 
Ros acted in the capacities of both a scutarius and 
a Payntour? Was the latter an office different from 
the “ Paynter stayner”?—or, ¢ contrario, may 
payntour be another form of penter (pentor, pen- 
tour), a constructor of pent-houses, porches, booths, 
sheds, &c., of wood? (Vide “ Painter-stationer,” 
Bailey ; and “ Painter-stainer,” Imp. Dict.) 


L. L. 


RicHARD VERSTEGAN (4™ §. xii. 409) was grand- 
son of Theodore Rowland Verstegan who, on account 
of the intestine wars in Guelderland, settled in 
England about the end of Henry VII.’s reign, where 
he married and soon after died, leaving a son nine 
months old. This son, the father of Richard, was 
apprenticed to a cooper, and so thrived in his 
business that he was enabled to give his son, the 
subject of this reply, a liberal education and to send 
him to Oxford. Richard, however, quitted the 
University without a degree, to avoid oaths, being 
a Roman Catholic, and left England to settle at 
Antwerp, where he wrote. He was living in 1625. 
Mr. Wuitaker cannot do better than consult 
Wood’s Ath, Ox. for further particulars. Z. 


Most biographical dictionaries contain a notice 
of Master Richard Verstegan. Additional par- 
ticulars of his personal history and works may be 
found in Wood’s Athene Oxon.; Brydges’s Cen- 
sura Literaria, ii. 95, 165 ; Reliquie Hearniane, 
p. 297; Ellis’s Letters of Literary Men, p. 107 ; 
Heber’s Catalogue, i. 5986 ; “N. & Q.,” 1* 8. iii. 
85, 426; 274 S. vii. 45; viii. 4; Cotton. MS. 
Julius C. iii. 47, 119, and E. x. 319; Harl. MS. 
5910, Part IV. p. 9; Addit. MS. 24,490, pp. 515, 
516. James YEOWELL. 

Charter House. 


SHERIDAN’s Piaciarisms (4 §, xii. 424.)—On 
cutting the pages of the last number of “ N. & Q.,” 
I was not a little astonished to find, under the 
above heading, the copy of a letter I had written 
to Moore upwards of forty-seven years ago, re- 
specting the adaptation by Sheridan of a passage 
from Sidney’s Arcadia. The matter in itself is of 
but little importance, and if I refer to it now, it is 





simply on account of the singular way in which 
it has tumbled into notice. Your correspondent 
W. T. M. little thought, in all probability, that 
the subaltern of 1846, whose letter he made the 
subject of an article in “N. & Q.,” was still in 
the land of the living, and able to return him 
thanks in its pages, for the courteous way in which 
his long-forgotten letter has been mentioned. 

Moore, I think it right to add, thanked me in 
very cordial terms for the fact I had communicated ; 
but his reply, which I greatly treasured, some un- 
scrupulous person has seen fit to appropriate. 

T. C. Smiru, Lieut.-Gen. 
Union Club. 


Tue Duke or YorK AND Mrs. Mary Any 
CiarKeE (4 §. xi. 484.)—I had occasion some 
years ago to make inquiry as to the antecedents of 
this extraordinary woman, and came to the con- 
clusion that her maiden name was Thompson, and 
that she was a connexion of the celebrated music- 
sellers of that name, for several generations in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard. Will you kindly ask your 
correspondent, Enquirer, if he has good authority 
for stating her name was McLure ; and, if so, how 
he reconciles this with Mrs. Clarke’s own state- 
ments in her book called the Rival Princes, second 
edition, 1810, 2 vols., published by C. Chapple, 
London? In vol. i. p. 157. and vol. ii. p. 156, she 
refers to a Capt. Thompson as her “ brother,” and in 
several other places she speaks of him as her 
relation, and evidently takes much interest in him. 

S. H. R. 

CLeopaTRA (4% §,. xii. 
speaking of Cleopatra,— 

“ Candida Sidonio perlucent pectora filo.” 
Pharsal., lib. x. 141. 





368.)—Lucan says, 


Martial, also :-— 

“ Condita sic puro numerantur lilia vitro: 

Sic prohibet tenuis gemma latere rosas.” 

Epigr. iv. 22-5. 
In which passages the “ candida pectora” and the 
“ condita lilia” evidently intimate whiteness, and 
if these poets are to be taken as authorities, lead 
to the conclusion that such was the nature of her 
complexion. If of “gemma,” also, we are 
understand the pearl, as it very often means 
kat’ é£oxyv (vide Mart. Epigram., viii. 28, 14), 
we have, in the space of two lines, a twofold 
allusion to what seems to have been the impression 
at that time. I find no data from which to sped 
as to the colour of the hair, but I suppose, as * 
usually the case, it would be assimilated to that 

of the complexion. Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


A Sitver Orrertory (4 §. xii. 4 %5.)—At 
Over, Cambridgeshire, if one should say to 4 por 
person, “ Give a penny if you can’t give more, the 
answer often was, “ O, we don’t give —— here: 
they do at Swavesey (the next parish), but no one 
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does here.” And certainly, during twenty years’ 
counting the offertory money, I have remarkably 
seldom seen coppers ; though sometimes (for which, 
I suppose, an antiquary would execrate me), I have 
given them myself with an idea of trying to set the 
fashion, and so increase the sum given. However, 
at extraordinary collections they were given freely. 
That does look as if the custom had something to 
do with the Holy Communion; but still I think 
that, without being so far fetched as Cuthbert Bede, 
a love of appearances is the only reason for the 
custom; and a desire to give something for an 
extraordinary purpose may very well be thought 
to overpower it at times, though it remains where 
the money is only to be devoted to the usual ends. 
Cuarues F, 8. Warren, M.A. 
Ellerslie, Bexhill, Hastings. 


Izaak Watton (4% §, xii. 382.) — 
“‘ Were enough in truth to puzzle old Nick. 
Not to name Sir Harris Nicolas.” 
These lines are from Hood’s Miss Kilmansegg 
and her Precious Leg, and not from Barham’s In- 
goldsby Legends, as stated by Mr. Gress. 
Joun L. Ruriey. 


Tae “Epinsurcn Review” anp Lorp Mac- 
AULAY (4 §. xi. 463.)—P. C. gives a list of 
articles in the Edinburgh Review, and asks is he 
right in thinking they were written by Lord Mac- 
aulay. Here are a few references as to some of 
the articles in the list :— 

1825. August. “ New University of London.” 
P. C. is right in his conjecture as to both this 
article and that for Feb. 1826, being by the same 
hand, although they are not Macaulay's, but 
Brougham’s. (See Poole’s Index to Periodical 
Literature, ed. 1853, pp. 2 and 493.) 

1826. June. “Hamilton’s Method of Teaching 
Languages” is by Sydney Smith, and will be found 
reprinted in his Collected Works, 1 vol. ed., p. 445. 

1827. June. “The Anti-Jacobin Review.” 
This article has been attributed to Macaulay. (See 
Fraser, vol. i., p. 584; Blackwood, vol. xxii., p. 406; 
and “N. & Q.,” 2™4 S, ix. 324.) 

1833. Jan. “Greek Banquets.” This article 
was written by Sir D. K. Sandford. (See any 
obituary notice of that gentleman.) 

1842. July. “Ignatius Loyola.” This was by 

Sir James Stephen, and will be found reprinted in 
is Essays on Ecclesiastical Biography, 2nd ed., 

vol. i., p. 154. J. B. 
Melbourne, Australia. 


“How po rou po?” (4% §, xii. 148.)—The 
modern Greeks use precisely the same phrase in 
TwS Tpaccets ; Henry H. Gress. 

St. Dunstan’s, Regent’s Park. 


Tae Unirep Breruren (4 S. xii. 368.)—The 
work F, N. L. should consult on this subject is 
Epist. de Ordinatione et Successione Episcopal. in 





Unitate Fratrum Bohem. Conservata, in Christ. 
Matt. Pfaffii Institutione Juris Eccl. The best 
authenticated account is that they got their orders 
from the Greek Church— 

“In the 9th century, when, by the instrumentality of 
Methodius and Syrillus, two Greek Monks, the Kings of 
Moravia and Bulgaria being converted to the faith, were, 
together with their subjects, united in Communion with 
the Greek Church, Methodius being their first Bishop.” 
—See Mosheim, vol. ii. 278-280, 8mo., and Robertson's 
oa of the Christian Church, vol. ii. 385-390, 12mo. 

868. 


Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


“ PRAYER MOVES THE ARM” (4 §. xii. 309.)— 
Author, “James Montgomery on Prayer”; will be 
found in Lord Selborne’s collection. 

Freperick Mant. 


/ 


“ LockerBIE Lick” (4 §. xii. 405.)—The story 
of the disastrous battle of Dryfe Sands, “the 
bloodiest, of an internecine kind, ever fought on 
the Border fells,” is narrated more fully in Mr. 
McDowall’s recently published second edition of 
The History of Dumfries (chap. xxv.). The 
perusal of this work may gratify not a few of your 
readers at home and abroad. J. MANUEL. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


“Hewiions” (4% §. xii. 386.)—I recollect 
having heard this word some years ago—and I be- 
lieve it is still used by the lower orders—in the 
Isle of Ely, in the sense indicated by H. W. 
Beecher=an inhabitant of Hell, a Devil. 

GYRVIL. 


NewALt or Lancasuire (4" §, xii. 388.)—This 
pedigree was deduced from original family evidences, 
in unbroken succession, from the time of Hen. VI., 
and recorded in the College of Arms in the year 
1844. The writer of the article referred to was 

t(ouge) D(ragon), the late T. W. King, Esq., 
F.S.A., afterwards York Herald. F. R. R. 


“From GREENLAND’S Icy MouNTAINS” (4% §. 
xii. 326.)—Dr. Blaikie, in the Sunday Magazine 
for October, p. 123, gives a similar account of the 
origin of this hymn, but states it “was sung first 
in the Cathedral of St. Asaph.” 

Jno. A. Fow ier. 


H. Price, tHe Port (4" §. xii. 369.)}—He died 
at Poole on 30th January, 1750, while in the ser- 
vice of the Customs. E. H. CoLemay. 


Tue Dovsie Genitive (4 §. xii. 202, 230, 
249, 298.)—“ N. & Q.” will probably wish to com- 
municate to readers the following passages from 
Shakespeare, in addition to the example given 
before from Othello :-— 

“ This secrecy of thine shall be a tailor.” 
Merry Wives, III. 3, 35. 
“ Come, I will fasten on this sleeve of thine.” 
Comedy of Errors, II. 2,175. 
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“ This hand of mine 
Is yet a maiden and an innocent hand.” 
K. John, TV. 2, 251. 
“Tf e’er those eyes of yours 
Behold another day break in the east.” 
K. John, V. 4, 31. 
“O God, O God ! that e’er this tongue of mine.” 
Rich. II., IIL. 3, 133. 
“ Hath sorrow struck 
So many blows upon this face of mine.” 
Rich. II., 1V. 1, 278. 
“* Tf any rebel or vain spirit of mine.” 
2 Henry 1V. 5, 171. 
“ This ensign here of mine was turning back.” 
Julius Caesar, V. 3, 3. 
“ This hand of yours requires 
A sequester from liberty.” 
Othello, ITI. 4, 39. 
CHARLES THIRIOLD. 

Cambridge. 

FERINGHEE AND THE VARANGIANS (4% §. xii. 
224, 293.)—Dr. CuHarnockx is quite right in saying 
that Feringhee is our Frank. Richardson gives 
Farang( an) or Frang(fn)* as meaning “ a Frank, 
an Italian or European,” and Frangi (better 
Franghee or Fttranghee), which is the corresponding 
adjective, as meaning “French, Italian, an European 
Christian.” I doubt, however, whether the Persians 
commonly pronounce Franghee without a vowel 
between the F and the r. See third note (t). Many 
nations have a difficulty in pronouncing two con- 
secutive consonants when beginning a word ; and 
they get over the difficulty by inserting a short 
vowel between the two consonants, or putting it 
before them, by either of which expedientst the 
two consonants are separated in pronunciation 
and diverted into different syllables. This difficulty 
is felt, for example, by the Arabs, in whose language 
we never find such combinations as bl, br, fl, fr,t 
&e. ; and, I believe, the same difficulty is ex- 
ow by the Persians. In biblical Hebrew, 

ol, br, pl, and pr, are tolerably common ;§ but in 
later times there seems to have been some difficulty 
in enunciating these double letters, and in the 
Talmud the Gr. rAdrwv (Plato) becomes aflatin (see 
Buxtorf’s Lex.). InSanskrit, again, the initial double 
consonants are common ; and, I believe, they also 





* dn is merely a termination. 


+ A third expedient—dropping one of the two con- 
sonants—is mentioned farther on. 

1 I see that Catafago, in his Arad. Dict., gives frank 
and Fransdwi as the pronunciation of the Arabic words 
for franc (the coin) and Frenchman. But do the un- 
educated Arabs pronounce the fr, or do they put a vowel 
between them! I have no doubt, that among the 
educated, some, at least, do pronounce the fr ; but, as the 
sound does not oceur in pure Arabic, they would have to 
learn it as one learns the sounds of a foreign language, 
and, therefore, not many of them would probably pro- 
nounce it. 

§ This is the general opinion, but my own opinion is 
that the Sh’vah which comes between these*double letters 
represents a short vowel sound of about the value of the 
French short ¢ (as in petit), which I consider further on. 





occur in Bengali (though, upon this latter point, I 
am not quite sure), yet I have it upon the authority 
of an eminent Sanskrit scholar, who spent several 
years in Calcutta, that Smith Street, in that city, is, 
by the natives, commonly pronounced Ismith 
istreet / 

The New Zealanders (I mean the natives) also 
feel a similar difficulty. A relation of mine, of the 
name of Brewster, found his name changed into 
the, to my mind, much more euphonious Pérooté, 
The Br became Per, and the s of the st they 
dropped altogether. 

In some languages, the difficulty seems to have 
been felt in the case of some double (or treble) 
consonants only. Thus, in former times, the 
French, Spaniards, and Portuguese must have 
found some difficulty in pronouncing s when 
immediately followed by one or two other con- 
sonants, else why did they add an ¢ before it? 
Compare the Lat. stannum (stagnum ), and scribere 
with the Fr. étain, écrire (formerly estain and 
escrire), the Span. estaho, escribir, and the Port. 
estanho, escrever.* In England, too, there are 
many people, and those not all uneducated, who 
cannot say shrimp, but pronounce it srimp; and 
in Warwickshire, I have frequently heard a leash 
of partridges, hares, or pheasants, called a lease. 
Here, the difficulty is got over in the same way as 
the New Zealanders got over the difficulty of the 
st, viz., by dropping,t and not by adding a letter. 
See second note (t). 

In Hungarian, again, there area good many words 
beginning with fr, and among them francia (a 
Frenchman), frank (a franc), and other words 
derived from the root which has given rise to this 
note, yet, curiously enough, the Christian name 
Frank is Ferene (pronounced Ferents, with the 
accent on the first syllable), a short ¢ having 
been inserted. f 

In modern French, the tendency is to reverse 
the process and to make double consonants where 
there are none, by leaving out or scarcely pro- 
nouncing the short e when it separates two con- 
sonants at the beginning of a word. Thus, petit 
and peloton are pronounced p’tit and p’loton, and 
from this last comes our platoon, in which the ¢ 
has disappeared altogether. But, if the two con- 
sonants are not very readily combinable, the ¢ 1s 








* This added ¢ is found in Provencal also. In Portu- 
guese, the forms without the ¢ seem also tobe used. 
+ Cf. psalm (ps=s). I see that Webster gives ps=*in 
every word beginning with ps, but I think that many 
people in England pronounce the p more or less in every 
word, excepting in psalm (and its compounds), psalter 
and »saltery. Cf., also, schism (sch—=s) and schedule 
(sch=sh, s, or sk). Webster says the sch in this word is 
usually pronounced si in England, but I generally hear it 
pron°unced either sh or, less commonly, 8. . 
t In Hungarian, however, there are no words n- 
ning with 62 and not many with f, pl, and pr, so t at 
the doublé consonants do not seem to be very much used. 
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not so much slurred over. I was at Sedan last | pound word terri-bracee, breeches to protect from 
a it was pronounced verymuch more | the earth or soil, is the obvious origin of our 
ike Sédan (more exactly, perhaps, with the sed, as | supposed nautical word tarry-breeks, or, by loss of 


in our sediment) than S’dan.* 


the first part of the word, breeks. The liability of 


In conclusion, and to revert to the subject with | these to tear (the connexion of which word with 
which I started, is it impossible, or, indeed, so | terra has been already shown) gives the verb to 
very improbable, that the word Varangian is also | break, as also the substantive brick, literally broken 


acorruption of Frank, of which it certainly much 
resembles the Persian form, farangiin, given above? 
The Varangians were Northmen who invaded 
Russia in the ninth century, and it seems that the 
name of Varangians was first given to them by the 
Russians, whom they had conquered.t They were 
not, indeed, Franks, but in race and in language 
they were akin to them ; and when I consider that 
Eastern nations gave all Europeans the common 
name of Franks, I can see no difficulty whatever in 
supposing that the Russians also would, at a time 
when the Franks were so very famous, be likely to 
give their conquerors the same name of Franks, 
even though they did not really belong to that 
people. If this is so, Mr. Mounsey is correct in 
supposing that Feringhee and Varangian are con- 
nected, though Feringhee would not be derived 
from Varangian, as he supposes, but be an in- 
dependent corruption of the same word Frank. 
F, CHance, 

Sydenham Hill. 

Briea (4 §. xii. 147, 212, 391.)—At the 
last reference W. B. traces a large number of 
English words from briga, which he says is 
from the root earth, Has he really secured 
the right root? Surely all the words which he 
mentions, and many more, are rather to be referred 
to the Latin terra. Thus plough and breeches, 
which he instances, are obviously not from earth, 
but from terra, as a little reflection will show. 
From terra would come terrare, to tear the earth 
(our English tear), and by the well-known inter- 
change of p with t (cf. Gk. tessares with Jol. 
pisures) we get a dialectal form perrare, also to 
till the earth, whence perratum or pratum, a 
meadow, Eng. prairie. By the usual shifting of r 
(as in bird, from Old Eng. brid) we get preare; 
and, by the common change of r into 1, pleare, a 
word adopted by the Anglo-Saxons as pleogan, to 
till ; and hence our plough. From the same root, 

togan, come play and ply, and the adjective 
pliant, So, too, with breeks (bracee). The com- 





* The French never write Sedan with an accent; but 
> ae German railway ticket I obtained at Thionville 

~~ Sédan. I have also met with a French lady 
who thought there was an accent, and therefore pro- 
oad if there were one; and this pronunciation is 
- testified to by the French riddle about Napoleon III., 

which the answer is ‘‘ Parcequ'il a perdu ses dents” 
per ). Yet, in sedan-chair, which is said to have had 

ne a in this town, we put the accent on the second 
~ le, and the ¢ is in consequence very little heard. 

t See Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, ke. (by Milman), 2nd 

» Murray, 1846, v. 305. 


pieces of earth. Just as we find bacca written for 
vacca, in old Latin, we may suppose breeks to 
become vreeks, whence the Southern-English vrock, 
our standard English frock. By loss of f, comes 
the German Rock, also meaning coat, the garment 
which covers the ridge, or back, since in Old 
English rugge often occurs with the sense of back. 
Rock is clearly the same as rug or rag, also used 
for covering the body. All these, it will be ob- 
served, are obviously from the Latin terra. Then, 
again, the earth was regarded as an object of 
mystery or wonder, whence our terror; as, also, 
terrier, lit. the scarer, the dog who terrifies or 
scares the sheep. The English drag is known to 
be cognate with Lat. trahere; but this is a 
shortened form of ter-rahere, lit. to drag or draw 
along the ground ; so that from the same root, terra, 
come also such words as drag or draw, trail, and, 
by loss of t, rail (rails are still laid along the earth) ; 
and by loss of r, ail or ale (made from the produce 
of the earth) ; by loss of a, all (from the effects pro- 
duced by ale), and so on. It is especially curious 
to see how W. B., not remembering the Latin 
terra, has failed to solve the word Albion. 
Granting that Albion is, as he says, from arb, 
heights, he must allow that arb orarp is merely ameta- 
thesis of the pra in pratum, the connexion of which 
with terra has been shown above. This is verified 
by observing the Latin arbor, lit. the fruit of the 
earth, just as our tree (Old Eng. tre) is short for 
terre, the old spelling of terre, the genitive case of 
terra. I have thus shown that tree, Albion, ill, 
ale, drag, &c., are all from the Latin terra, and I 
am prepared to derive from this prolific root, not 
merely all the words which W. B. mentions, but 
every word in our language; so that, instead of 
referring all our words to a few roots, I would refer 
them all to one root, and that root is the Latin 
terra, and not the Armenian ard. If W. B. is 
serious, I am sure that my derivations are quite as 
convincing. But, alas, that English etymology 
should ever, in these days, be trailed through the 
dirt after such a fashion. Wattrer W. SKEarT. 


Prester Jonn: Arms or THE SEE or CuI- 
CHESTER (4* §, xii. 228, 294.) —Without going so 
far as to say that Mr. Watcorr’s description of 
the arms of the See of Chichester is incorrect, I 
can venture to say that from four engravings 
of these arms, now before me, of different periods, 
it differs from some at least in two particulars, 
from all in one. In the plate of Episcopal Arms 





facing the title-page of BishopSparrow’s Injunctions 
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(1684) those of Chichester are a male person, in a 
loose, long robe, girded round the waist, seated on 
a kind of altar-tomb, having in his left hand a 
royal globe, across his mouth a sword, hilt right- 
ward, and his right hand as if in the act of giving 

_ the benediction. On the head appears to be the 
nimbus. In Peter Heylin’s Peerage, the only dif- 
ference is a sort of covering on the head, not much 
unlike a biretta, with the sides elongated over the 
ears. He describes the arms as,—“ Az. a Prester 
John, sitting on a tombstone, in his left hand a 
mound, his right hand extended, Or, with a linen 
Mitre on his head, and in his mouth a sword, all 
proper.” 

In the Biographical Peerage (1809) the same, 
with the exception of the “nimbus” or “ glory,” 
quite distinct. 

Theonly variation in Debrett (1823) is an ordinary 
mitre on the head, with the sword apparently wnder 
the chin. Differing, then, as they do in some 
particulars, it will be seen that these four represen- 
tations perfectly coincide in one—the globe or 
mound in the left hand ; and so all in this, differing 
from Mr. Watcorrt, who describes the left hand 
as holding the “ Book of Life,” &c. 

I must take leave to say that Mr. Watcorrt’s 
view is quite new to me, and that I am at a loss to 
understand on what authority he grounds it. As a 
priest-king, which Prester John is related to have 
been, the representation is in perfect character. 
As indicative of the priest we have the mitre, and 
the attitude of henedistion ; of the king, the royal 
insignia of the sword and mound. The latter, 
also, would show that Prester John, with his 
subjects, had embraced the Christian Faith. 

Epmunp Trew, M.A. 

Patching Rectory, Arundel. 


Mawsey Famity (4 §. xi. 485 ; xii. 119.)— 
My note (p. 119) has been of some use. I am 
informed that the Lincolnshire and Rutlandshire 
families are found to be one. May I now ask : 1. 
Why were the arms granted to Joseph Mawbey 
of Kensington, Surrey, in 1757 (Berry’s Enc. Her.)? 
2. Were those arms ever augmented? 3. Did the 
first baronet live at Kensington, and the second 
baronet at Botley, Surrey? 4. Can Mr. Briscor, 
of the Free Library, Nottingham, trace the families 
of Lincolnshire and Surrey (4% 8. i. 581)? P. 


It appears that both the baronets were members 
of Parliament for Southwark. The first, in 
November, 1768, interesting himself for Wilkes ; 
and in June, 1780, for Lord George Gordon 
(Knight’s History of England). And as Sir 
Joseph Mawhbey, in 1780, was politically asso- 
ciated with Sir James Lowther, who, I believe, 
eventually became Viscount Lowther and Earl of 
Lonsdale ; and as my uncle Joseph Mawby and 
the old Lord Lonsdale were acquainted, not merely 
as connected with the Cottesmore Hunt, but in 





acts of friendship, there seems to be further pre- 
sumptive evidence of the identity of the Surrey 
and Lincolnshire families—and corroboratively so, 
as “church and state” happened to be my uncle 
Joseph Mawby’s political belief—and armorial 
agreement is discovered between the families of 
Lincolnshire and Surrey. BEALE. 


BonpMEN IN Enoianp (4S, xi. 297, 367, 404; 
xii. 36.)\—Mr. Furnrvauv has proved that there 
were bondmen on royal manors up to a late date; 
and the Survey of Glastonbury Abbey, which he 
has examined, proves them to have also existed 
on monastic lands in considerable numbers at the 
time of the dissolution. May not this raise the 
question how far monastic lands had come to be in 
fact royal manors! Latimer, in his first sermon 
before Edward VI., has this:— 

“T was once offended with the king’s horses, and there- 
fore took occasion to speak in the presence of the king's 
majesty that dead is, when abbies stood. Abbies were 
ordained for the comfort of the poor; wherefore, I said, 
it was not decent that the king’s horses should be keptin 
them, as many were at that time: the living of poor men 
thereby diminished and taken away. But afterwards a 
certain nobleman said to me, ‘ What hast thou to do 
with the king’s horses?’ I answered and said, ‘I spake 
my conscience, as God’s word directed me !’” 

I have read somewhere (but have lost the refer- 
ence) that one of the kings lived much in monas- 
teries to save the expense of keeping court. I 
should be much obliged to any reader who would 
ascertain this. 

If the monasteries were generally liable to royal 
services, the Acts of Parliament which handed 
them over to the king at the dissolution would be 
the less singular. 

Sir W. Scott, in the last note to Redgauntlet, 
says that the last bondmen in England were the 
colliers and salters, who were liberated by 15 
George IIL, c. 28; and that they were by no 
means grateful to their liberators. 

R. W. Drxoxy. 


INTERMENTS UNDER PiLLars or CHURCHES 
(4% S, xii, 149, 274, 311.)—What I have stated 
relative to the interment of a bishop or archbishop 
under a pillar of York Minster, was related to me 
by the late Rev. William Taylor, F.R.S., who was 
present when the grave was opened. This gentle- 
man, during the latter part of his life, resided at 
Worcester, where he was well known and highly 
respected, and at his death, which took place 
September, 1870, had attained the age of eighty- 
one. j 

Mr. Taylor, at the time referred to, was a minor 
canon at York, and held three livings; he was a2 
active member of the committee for the restoration 
of the Minster after the fire, and it is possible that 
the circumstance relating to the investigation of 
the foundation of the pillar, and the finding of the 
coffin, was known only to himself and a few 0 
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acting members of the committee who might be 
resent. It would appear that the place of inter- 
ment in the foundation of the pillar had been pro- 
perly prepared by the builder with the intention 
of receiving a body, and the cavity would not be 
of sufficient size to impair the stability of the pillar 
itself. Is it not possible that this resting-place 
was constructed for the future use of the bishop or 
archbishop living at the time the foundation-stone 
of the Minster was laid, or at all events for the 
first dignitary who might die after the construction 
of the edifice ? J. B. P. 
Barbourne, Worcester. 


Crortooxs (4 §,. xii. 168, 219, 293, 378.)— 
Neither creilwg nor creilygn appeared in the first 
edition of the Welsh and English Dictionary of 
Thomas Richards, of Coychurch, published in 1753, 
the said edition being open before the undersigned 
at this moment, and further it was consulted ere 
the communication at p. 293 was forwarded. That 
the word may appear in recent editions of that 
work after the publication of Pughe’s Dictionary 
is probable enough. Valeat quantum. R. & M. 


Oy THE Etective aAxp Derposinc PowER oF 
PaRLIAMENT (4 §, xii. 321, 349, 371, 389, 416.) 
—W. A. B. C., in his reply (p. 349) to W. F. F., 
quotes Cardinal Pole, as saying “ Populus regem 
ereat.” I should be glad to learn in which of the 
Cardinal’s writings these words are to be found. 

May I be permitted to bring forward two more 
witnesses on the same side? In the Prologue to 
his Vision concerning Piers the Plowman, William 
Langland (writing a.p. 1377, reg. Rich. II.), says 
(lL 112, 113, B text):— 

“ panne come pere a kyng kny}thood hym ladde 

Mist of pe Comunes made hym to regne.” 

In his Vindication of the Proceedings of the late 
Parliament of England, An. Dom. 1689, &c., John 
Lord Somers writes :— 

“The Popish subjects are generally so oppressed by 
their absolute sovereigns, that through an excessive 
flattery, and fear of blows, they seem to worship their 
kings as gods, allowing them an illimited power, which 
no man of sense can admit of in a being of a limited 
nature; or at least allowing them to be the fathers and 
absolute masters of their people, though the kings generally 
came out of the people's loins, as being at first made by 
them, and not the people out of theirs.”—Somer’s Tracts, 
iColl., vol. ii., p. 341, § 16. 

H. B. Purton. 


Weobley. 


“A Licut Heart anp a Turn Parr or 
Breecues ” (4% §, xi, passim ; xii. 18, 94, 158.)— 
Frequently mistakes are made, by others than 
Mr. McDowatp, owing to forgetfulness of the 
fact that Allan Ramsay’s Tea Table Miscellany 
was published at intervals, in four separate 
Volumes. The earliest edition I possess is the 
fifth, “ Printed for and Sold by Allan Ramsay, at 








his shop the East-end of the Luckenbooths ; Mr. 
Longman in London .. . 1730. Price, handsomely 
bound, 2 sh.” These two neat little volumes were 
evidently intended for the waistcoat pocket ; even 
for ours they might serve, but those of our ances- 
tors were capacious. Earlier editions are very rare. 
None such are in the British Museum. s far as 
I can yet ascertain, the dates of publication were 
as follows : vol. i. in 1724; vol. ii. in 1727 ; vol. 
iii. in 1727; and vol. iv. between 1737 and 1740, 
not earlier than the former year, inasmuch as 
Charles Highmore’s song (generally attributed to 
Robert Dodsley) of “ How happy a state does the 
Miller possess!” appears in the fourth volume. 
Now this song belongs to Dodsley’s dramatic tale, 
The King and the Miller of Mansfield, of which 
I have the first edition, printed at Tully’s Head, 
1737. The song of “The Sailor's Rant,” with its 
burden of “A Light Heart,” &c., appears in the 
same vol. iv. of T. T. M. Thus the date of 1731 
(at latest for “ Perseus and Andromeda,” fifth edi- 
tion), is not invalidated by A. Ramsay dating his 
Dedication 1724, as that date applies to the first 
volume only. We need an exact record of the 
T. T. M. editions. J. W. E. 
Molash. 


Tennyson’s Naturat History (4 §. xii. 5, 
55, 138, 177.)—It is curious how often people rush 
to a wrong point altogether when once they take 
up their pens. I asserted that the laureate was 
wrong in making “the sparrow speared by the 
shrike.” Forthwith Aneio-Scorvs tells a story 
of a shrike killing a willow-wren, which is beside 
the mark; and Mr. BLEenKkinsopp quotes from 
Morris’s Birds that the shrike will kill rats, and 
mice, and birds, much its superior in size, adding 
triumphantly “The Poet-Laureate is then quite 
right.” I still assert he is quite wrong. No in- 
stance of a sparrow (which is a cunning pugnacious 
bird very unlikely to suffer itself to be impaled by 
a shrike), succumbing to the butcher bird has yet 
been cited to me. But as I am quite as jealous of 
the laureate’s fame as Mr. BLENKINsorpr can be, 
I hasten to point out to that gentleman a saving 
clause. The laureate may use the word “sparrow” 
generically for “any small bird,” and then he is 
indisputably correct. PELAGIUS. 





Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


S. Gregorii Magni Regula Pastoralis Liber. 8. Gregory 
on the Pastoral Charge: the Benedictine Text, with an 
English Translation. By the Rev. H. R. Bramley. 
(Parker & Co.) 

As the rev. translator remarks, “ Almost a thousand years 

ago, King Alfred the Great turned the Pastoral, or 

Shepherd's Book, as he called it, of the great Pope 

Gregory into English, with the intention of sending a 

copy to every bishopric in his kingdom.” How Alfred 
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did the work is pleasantly told. By Mr. Bramley’s 
scholarship and zeal, this “charge,” the application of 
which is not confined to the pastors, may find a welcome 
in every home. Of the writers who lived before the rise 
of our present controversies, there is none more worthy 
of being acknowledged than the author of this pastoral 

. charge, as he manifests his spirit and quality in this 
** golden little book.” 


The Masterpieces of Sir Robert Strange. A Selection of 
Twenty of his most Important Engravings, reproduced 
in Permanent Photography. With a Memoir of Sir 
Robert Strange, including Portions of his Auto- 
biography. By Francis Woodward. (Bentley & Son.) 

Cotuectors of engravings from the Old Masters are well 

acquainted with the famous fifty executed by the once 

Jacobite soldier whom George III. knighted for his artistic 

ability. A selection from them is here published in a 

superb volume. Such a volume, seasonable now, as the 

most attractive of gift-books, has a permanent value for 
its artistic quality. Guido, Carlo Dolci, Salvator Rosa, 

Murillo, Vandyke, are among the masters who are re- 

presented by Strange’s engraving; and this noble work, 

once so costly, is now rendered accessible, by the modesty 
of its price, to all who love the refined and beautiful in 
historical engraving. 


Jottings for Early History of the Levinge Family. By 
Sir Richard G. A. Levinge, Bart. Part I. (Printed 
for Private Circulation.) 

THERE perhaps, scarcely a family in the three 

kingdoms who can assert a nobler descent than that of 

Levinge. Beginning, in ordinary accounts, with church- 

men, in the person of the Archbishop who crowned 

Canute, it includes other church dignitaries, with soldiers, 

scholars, and lawyers of the highest eminence. Saxon in 

the early times, its chief is now resident in Ireland, but 
the Levinges, under various forms of spelling, have spread 
over the land. Sir Richard, however, goes farther back 

than the compilers of baronetages, and produces a 

Lebuin or Livin, who was contemporary with St. 

Augustine, and who was a Christian missionary in Ire- 

land, and, perhaps, an Irishman. Sir Richard interprets 

the name as meaning Love-gain, one who should win 
love. The labour and research displayed in this book 
reflect the greatest credit on its distinguished compiler. 


is, 


Great Treasure Trove.—“ A case of long standing 
has just been decided by the Tribunal of the Seine. 
In 1867, as some repairs were going on at the 
Lycée Henri IV., behind the Pantheon, a workman 
discovered a large number of Roman coins in a sewer. 
The law awards, in such cases, one half of the 
value to the finder, and the other half to the pro- 
prietor of the ground, in this instance the city. The 
contractor in whose employ the workman was stepped in, 
claiming his share ; but he has now been non-suited, and 
the Municipality have paid the finder the sum of 18,292 
francs for his half of the treasure, which is now deposited 
at the Musée Carnavalet. This establishment, founded 
by the city in the old hotel of Madame de Sévigné, has 
thus come into possession of a ready-made collection of 
upwards of 800 gold medals, all of the size which numis- 
matic antiquaries call the awreus, answering to our 20 
franc piece, but of a value one-third higher. They form 
a series pertaining to the history of Lutetia from the 
reign of Claudius to that of Septimius Severus ; with very 
few interruptions it comprises all the emperors and em- 
presses of that period—viz., within the years 41 and 193 
of ourera. They are all in perfect preservation; those 
nearest the time at which the collection was buried look 
as if they had just come from the mint, such as those of 





Commodus, Pertinax, and especially Septimius Severyg, 
The most brilliant period of the monetary art, that ff ~ 
the Antonines, is amply represented; the two i 
are frequently repeated. There are more than 50 Veg 
pasians ; of Titus there are fewer, but there is one with 
the exergue: Divus Titus on the obverse, and the sellg 
curulis on thé reverse, with the thunderbolt, which is 
extremely valuable. There is a Julia Domna, mother of 
Caracalla, an Elius Cesar, two or three Ploting, which 
are extremely rare, an awreus of Antoninus Pius, with the 
exergue: Concordia a@nerne on the reverse, &c. This 
treasure must have been hid about the year 193; there 
evidently were at that time collectors of old medals, as 
there are now.” —Standard, Nov. 12, 1873. 

Mr. B. Montcomery Rankine has been appoi 
Secretary and Librarian to the Archzological Institute, 
A meeting of the Institute was held last night, and we 
hope to give a résumé of its proceedings next week. 


Messrs. H. S. Kiya & Co. have in the press an hig 
torical and descriptive account of Persia, by our well- 
known correspondent, Mr. John Piggot, Jr., which will be 
published before Christmas. 


AND ODD VOLUMES, 
WANTED TO PURCHASE 
Particulars of Price, &c., of the following books to be sent direst to 
addresses 


the persons by whom they are required, whose names and 
are given for that purpose 


Sexwows. By the Rev. Edward Andrews, LL.D., of Beresford Chapel, 
Walworth. 
Published 


Lectvres ox tHe Hoty Tarxrry. By the same Author. 
by Ebenezer Palmer, 18, Paternoster Row, London. 


Wanted by Mrs. G. M. Patmore, #1, Avenue Road, N.W. 


BOOKS 


Proptems 1x Hemaw Natvar. By the Author of “The Afternoon @f 


*“ Morning Clouds,” &c. 
Wanted by Mies H. Wedgwood, 31, Queen Anne Street, W. 


Life, 


Groace Currt’s Ercnixcs. Early impressions of his Etchings of 
Landscape and Old Mills, published between 1815 and 182. 


Wanted by George R. Jesse, Henbury, Macclestield. 





Potices to Correspondents. 

Sr. Cu.—Elie de Beawmont, the generous defender of the 
unfortunate family of Calas, was in England in i764, 
when the University of Oxford conferred on him the 
of D.C.L. 

DorsetsHirE Harvest Home.—Nezt week. 

H. 8. S.—North of Ireland Provincialisms. Jn our 
next number. 

American Wortnres (4% 8. xii. 436.) — Alexander 
Hamilton's death occurred in 1804, not 1807. 

R. J. H.— We have never received the query about Royal 
Presentation Plate. When forwarded it will only be 
necessary to insert it with your initials appended. 

FirznorKins. — The quotation is from the Ajax ¢ 


Se »phocles, 1036-1039. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor ’—Advertisements and Business Letters to “The 
Publisher "—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, 
London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com: 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, 
as a guarantee of good faith. 
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